PHILIP WAS AUDACIOUSLY MIMICKING Mrs. WINNINGTON TO HER FACE. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


Tr : o———— HAT Colonel Kenyon should make 

| for Longbourne immediately after 
landing upon his native shores was 
quite natural and proper. Mrs. 
Winnington conceded as much, and 
Mrs. Winnington was admitted to 
be an authority upon matters of 
propriety. “TI think, my dear,” 
said she, “that you ought to have 
Hugh here for a time, when he 
comes back. Now that his mother 
is dead, he has no home of his own 
to go to, and perhaps you owe it to 
him to show him a little civility. 
You might send a note to Ports- 
mouth to await his arrival, inviting 
him to come and stay with you for 
ten days or a fortnight. It would 
be as well just to mention the dates, 
because people who have been in 
India get such very queer notions of hospitality, and poor dear Hugh 
was always a little dense about knowing when to take himself off. I 
remember, in days gone by, when he used to call upon us at the Palace, 
how much help he required to get out of the room. Upon one occasion 
IT actually had to pick up his hat and umbrella, and thrust them into 
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his hand. Quite in a friendly way, you know, making a sort of joke of 
it; but if I had not done something of the kind he would never have 
moved at all. Yes; I think you should let him find an invitation 
waiting for him. He would feel it as a very kind piece of attention, I 
am sure.” 

And Margaret did not consider herself called upon to state that such 
an invitation, minus the time-limit, as her mother described, had been 
written and despatched to Madras some months before. 

Various circumstances had prevented Colonel Kenyon from breaking 
his long spell of foreign service by a return to England on leave. The 
battery of horse artillery to which he had been attached had been 
ordered home long ago, directly after the first of the little wars in which 
he had been engaged ; but he had not accompanied it, as at that time he 
had had an opportunity of seeing some further service. Then had come 
in quick succession the marriage of his two sisters and the death of his 
mother, entailing a disruption of all direct home ties; and, although 
when the fighting was over, and he had gained a brevet-colonelcy, a 
C.B., and a bullet in his left shoulder as his share in the results of the 
same, he might have got away for a time from a country that he hated, 
he chose rather, upon mature consideration, to accept the offer of a well- 
paid staff appointment, to serve out his five years, and then to turn his 
back upon India for good and all. To lay by money and provide himself 
with something like a competency was the chief object of his life; for he 
had ever before him a distant, bright ideal, towards the realisation of 
which this prosaic achievement was a small, yet absolutely necessary, 
step. A journey from Madras to London and back is not to be per- 
formed without a considerable outlay ; therefore he had stoutly resisted 
his own longings and Margaret’s frequent entreaties, and had patiently 
bided his time, comforting himself in moments of depression with an 
altogether illogical conviction that so much labour and self-denial must 
surely obtain their reward at last. 

A more ardent lover might perhaps have acted differently, but a 
more ardent lover might have been less consistently faithful. Fidelity to 
a dream would appear to be about the toughest sort of fidelity of which 
we mortals are capable ; and, according to enlightened students of human 
nature, all love, in the romantic acceptation of the term, partakes of the 
character of dreams. Nothing, say they, is so inevitably certain to dispel 
its illusions as daily intercourse with the adored creature ; and in those 
rare cases in which men have remained true to their first love for a 
matter of ten years or more, it is almost invariably absence that has kept 
them so. Be that as it may, Hugh Kenyon was as much in love with 
Margaret Stanniforth all through his Indian career as he had been at 
the beginning of it. His love, it is true, was of a sober kind, as became 
a grey-headed man whose acquaintance had been chiefly with the seamy 

side of life; but it may have been to that very attribute that it owed its 
constancy. For the rest, nobody knew better than he did that his vision 
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of happiness rested upon no more solid foundation than strength of will 
and a vague faith in poetical justice. Margaret’s long letters, in which 
the cares and interests of her daily life were fully treated of, and most of 
the episodes of Philip Marescalchi’s school and college career were duly 
set forth, had convinced him that time had passed a healing hand over 
her wounds ; and he no longer feared, as he had once done, that in asking 
her to be his wife he might seem to outrage the memory of her husband 
and his friend. This was a comfort, so far as it went, but it did not go 
very far. He perceived that, if she was less forlorn, she stood in the 
less need of a protector; nor could he disguise from himself that his 
prediction was in course of fulfilment, and that Marescalchi already stood, 
to some extent, in the position which he had once occupied. 

All this being so, it is scarcely to be wondered at that Colonel 
Kenyon should have made few new friends during the lengthy period of 
his exile, nor that he should have passed for a rather dull and morose 
fellow in the Madras Presidency. He possessed a photograph of 
Margaret, taken years before by the one Crayminster photographer, 
which, in the absence of its original, served him as companion and 
friend. This work of art represented a simpering girl of sixteen, stand- 
ing beside a top-heavy table, and dragging a wreath of paper flowers out 
of a leather-work basket. It did not even remotely resemble Margaret 
Stanniforth ; but its owner considered it, upon the whole, a very satisfactory 
likeness—not complimentary, to be sure, still quite pleasing. It accom- 
panied him through all his campaigns, it was gazed at with religious fervour 
every morning and evening, and Hugh never sat down to indite one of his 
voluminous epistles to Longbourne without propping it up on the desk 
before him to lend inspiration to his ideas. Sometimes he even stopped 
writing to talk to it for a few minutes, for the wisest and most sober of 
men will do silly things when nobody is looking on. 

When at length the time came for our love-lorn warrior to exchange 
letters for speech, and doubt for certainty, he was by no means so over- 
joyed as he had expected to be. In his patient, matter-of-course sort of 
way, he had been rather unhappy for ten years; but his condition had 
not been so bad but that it might easily become worse, and at forty- 
five a man takes such possibilities into consideration. Perhaps he feared 
his fate too much: it cannot be said that his deserts were small. He 
did not rush home overland—there being really no need for hurry—but 
economically took passage in a troopship, and in due time disembarked 
at Portsmouth, accompanied by a few comrades in arms who, like him- 
self, had been away long enough to look for no very enthusiastic welcome 
on their return to the mother-country. 

Colonel Kenyon was so far more fortunate than they that he found at 
his club in London a very kind and cordial note, informing him that his 
Longbourne friends were anxiously expecting his arrival. Having 
despatched a postcard in answer to this, he took his ticket, on the following 
afternoon, for Crayminster, where a further and a wholly unanticipated 
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compliment awaited him. For the first thing that he saw, when the 
train entered the station, was a tall lady, dressed all in black, who was 
eagerly scanning the carriages as they passed her, as if in search of 
some one whom she could not discover, and whose features and figure he 
would have recognised among a thousand. 

Hugh’s heart came up into his mouth. He had never supposed that 
Margaret would think of coming down to Crayminster to meet him, and 
her having done so filled him with an absurd delight and elation. When 
her eyes rested upon him for a second, and then passed on, he was not 
hurt. “No wonder she doesn’t know my yellow cheeks and grey hair,” 
he thought to himself. Her own hair, as he noticed, in that momentary 
glimpse, had a streak of silver in it here and there; but her face—that 
pleasant, kindly face, which was to him the most beautiful the world 
could show—was unaltered, or had altered only for the better. She had 
a bright colour, and had the appearance of being in good health and 
good spirits; and he could not help being a little glad to see that her 
widow's cap had disappeared, though she still wore mourning. All 
these details he took in at one glance, and then the train glided on, and 
he lost sight of her. But, before it came to a standstill, Colonel Kenyon’s 
head was thrust out of the window, his right hand was fumbling for the 
door-handle, and he was waving a greeting with his left, while he called 
out cheerily, “ This is really too good of you.” 

The next instant he was thanking his stars that Mrs. Stanniforth’s 
back had been turned towards him, and that she had neither seen his 
signals nor heard his joyous hail. For lo and behold! a very good-look- 
ing young man had jumped down on to the platform and was embracing her 
publicly, in total disregard of the customs of a self-restrained nation, and 
Hugh heard her cry, “ At last! I am so glad! J was afraid you were 
not coming after all.” 

Colonel Kenyon collected his coats and umbrellas with the saddened 
and humiliated feelings of a man who has answered when he has not 
been spoken to. Fain would he have sneaked out of the station without 
making himself known ; but this was hardly practicable,'so he advanced, 
putting as good a face upon things as he could assume ; and as soon as 
Margaret caught sight of him she knew him, and bade him welcome 
with a warmth which left nothing to be desired. 

“Oh, Hugh!” she exclaimed, holding out both hands; and with that 
brief ejaculation her hearer was satisfied, understanding by it all that he 
was intended to do. He himself could find no more striking rejoinder 
than, “ Here I am, you see.” 

“Yes; but why did you not tell us that you were coming by this 
train? You only said you would be down in time for dinner, and I was 
just thinking of asking Philip to wait in the town, so as to meet you. I 
needn’t introduce you to Philip, need I?” 

Colonel Kenyon intimated that no such introduction was necessary ; 
and, as the two men shook hands, each inwardly passed a hasty judgment 
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upon the other. Colonel Kenyon set Philip down as a swaggering young 
puppy ; and Marescalchi said to himself that the new-comer was a solemn 
old bore, who looked as if he would be certain to make himself 
obnoxious in one way or another before very long. Of course, however, 
they smiled upon one another amicably, and said what the occasion 
appeared to call for; the younger man, who was the more at his ease, 
showing to greater advantage than the elder in this interchange of 
civilities. Marescalchi, indeed, prided himself upon always knowing 
the proper thing to say and do, and presently he gave evidence of his 
nice perception by a truly magnanimous offer. 

“You two will have lots to talk about,” he remarked, when they had 
passed out of the station, and were standing beside the open carriage 
which was waiting for them. ‘You had better drive up together, and 
T’ll walk.” 

“ But it is such a long walk, Philip, and it is so hot,” said Margaret 
irresolutely. 

“Never mind,” answered Philip, with a rather plaintive look at the 
long stretch of sunny landscape that lay before him. 

And then a bright idea occurred to Margaret. ‘ Suppose we were to 
walk?” she suggested to Hugh. ‘“ We might go across the fields, you 
know, and it would be quite like old times. Would it be too much 
for you?” 

Hugh said he should enjoy the walk of all things, and it certainly 
would not be too much for him. ‘ But will not you be tired yourself?” 
he asked. ‘You said something about the heat just now, and it isa 
good three miles, as I well remember.” 

“You must have forgotten other things if you think I am afraid of a 
three-mile walk. I like walking much better than driving ; and, besides, 
IT mean to go very slowly, so as to have as long a time as possible to 
talk to you in.” 

Hugh could say no more; and the arrangement evidently met the 
views of Mr. Marescalchi, who got into the carriage without more ado, and 
was speedily driven away, leaning back luxuriously, and blowing a cloud 
from the cigarette which he had just lighted. 

The two friends who were thus left to themselves had, no doubt, a 
great deal to say to one another; but they experienced the common 
difficulty of friends who have been long separated in not knowing 
exactly where to begin. During the first quarter of a mile of their walk, © 
which led them across pasture-land and through hop-gardens, little passed 
between them save questions and answers referring to the productiveness 
of the soil and the changes which time had wrought in the ownership 
thereof, occasional allusions to bygone years, and comparisons between 
the climate of England and that of India. Mrs. Stanniforth led the 
way, and did most of the talking. Hugh was contented to listen, to 
steal furtive glances at his companion while she walked beside him, and 
to study her full-length figure when, as sometimes happened, the 
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narrowness of the path forced them to advance in single file. But when 
they reached a certain stile, beyond which stretched sloping fields of oats 
and barley, Mrs. Stanniforth, instead of getting over it, wheeled round, 
and, resting her elbows upon its topmost bar, attacked Hugh point-blank 
with :— 

“Well; what do you think of him?” 

There was no need to particularise the individual to whom her 
question referred. Hugh laughed and said, “I think he has a very 
pretty suit of clothes on, and his hair is nicely brushed, and his 
moustache promises well. Also, I am glad to observe that he does not 
suffer from shyness, and that he pronounces the English language after 
the most fashionable style.” 

Margaret looked a little annoyed. “You know that is not what I 
mean,” she said. 

“What do you want me to say? I only saw the young man for five 
minutes, and, considering that during those five minutes I was a great 
deal more anxious to examine you than him, I think I made a pretty 
good use of my opportunities. It seemed to me that I noticed all about 
him that there was to notice.” 

This was so undeniably true that Margaret was silenced for a few 
minutes. Presently, however, she felt constrained to add, “ Some people 
attach a good deal of importance to first impressions. You don’t, I dare 
say, because you are so sensible ; still, I suppose you do have them.” 

“T seldom take to strangers,” answered Hugh evasively. 

*“ Ah! I know what you think; you think him conceited. Well, 
perhaps, he may be a little conceited, but what of that? Almost all 
young men are so, and it soon wears off. And Philip has—I won’t say 
more reason, but certainly more excuse—for being conceited than most 
of them. You have no idea how he is run after. I wrote to you, you 
know, about his wonderful acting, and the quantity of engagements that 
he always has in consequence ; and latterly his acquaintance seems to 
have grown larger. He has only just managed to escape from London, 
though he wanted very much to come down on the afternoon of the 
match. He has declined I don’t know how many invitations for the 
next two months, It would not be very surprising if all that attention 
had turned his head just a little bit, would it ?” 

Hugh admitted that such a result was only what might be expected. 

“ But it hasn’t done so really; to me he is just the same as he 
always was. You won't allow yourself to be prejudiced against poor 
Philip, will you, Hugh? I can’t tell you what a disappointment it will 
be to me if you do not like him. He has had to fight against so much 
prejudice ; and I sometimes think that, with the exception of myself and 
Walter Brune, he has no real friends in the world.” 

“‘T thought you said he was so popular.” 

“So he is; but popularity of that kind is a poor substitute for the 
family affection which other young men have to fall back upon ; and, 
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although you might not suppose it until you knew him well, Philip is 
very affectionate and very sensitive. ! don’t think I should ever have 
cared for him so much as I do if all my friends had not’set their faces 
against him so in the beginning. He is my ugly duckling,” she added 
with a smile. 

“Oh, I don’t think you could call him ugly!” said Hugh generously. 
The truth is that esteem was the measure of Colonel Kenyon’ s notion of 
comeliness. He honestly believed all the persons whom he was fond 
of to be well-looking, and could never be brought to acknowledge that 
there was anything to admire in those whom he disliked. 

Margaret laughed. “No,” she said; “his worst enemies could 
hardly bring that accusation against him. He isn’t an ugly duckling 
any more now ; he is a full-grown swan, and I am not afraid of any one’s 
failing to do justice to his plumage. But after all, as good-natured 
people used to say to me in the days when I was a lanky girl and 
painfully conscious of my lankiness, beauty is only skin-deep.” 

“Oh dear, yes! what does it signify whether a man’s nose is straight 
or crooked? So Philip has made up his mind to be called to the bar, 
has he?” 

“ Yes ; he is eating his dinners.’ 

“ And working ?” 

“T believe so. At least he is a pupil in a barrister’s chambers ; of 
course he could not do much in that way while he was at Oxford. Shall 
we walk on?” 

They passed upwards, brushing their way against the whispering 
barley that clothed the hill-side. It was a lovely summer afternoon ; 
shadows of light clouds were creeping over the woods; the pleasant 
English landscape was at its best. In the universal greenness, in the 
softness of the atmosphere, in the hazy blue distances, there was infinite 
refreshment for eyes that had ached under a tropical sun and had grown 
weary of gazing upon palms, and rice-fields, and parched yellow plains. 
Hugh soon ceased to think about Marescalchi and his prospects—a 
subject with which his correspondence for the past few years had dealt 
pretty exhaustively—and began building castles in the air on his own 
account. But his companion’s thoughts, it appeared, were still running 
in the same channel. On the edge of the woods which bounded the 
Longbourne estate she halted again, and said abruptly :— 

“Don’t you think it is much the best and wisest plan to let a young 
man have perfect liberty of action?” 

Hugh considered for a moment, as his habit was, before iain 
“Well; if I had a son of my own, I think I should be inclined to see 
what use he was likely to make of his liberty before I quite gave it up 
to him.” 

“Yes, in theory that is all very well; but practically there are 
difficulties in the way of setting limits, especially for a woman. I doubt 
whether it would be wise to tie your son to your apron-string, if you 
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could ; but, as a matter of fact, you can’t. Supposing you do establish a 
sort of surveillance over him, and make him understand that he must 
never absent himself for two or three days without some excuse, and 
ask him questions about where he has been and what he has been doing— 
what is the good? You only make him dislike you, and he takes his 
own way all the same.” 

Hugh said there was something in that certainly. ‘“ Has any one 
been advising you to establish a surveillance over Philip?” he asked. 

“Oh, I am always being inundated with good advice; that is the 
inevitable fate of a lone, lorn woman,” she answered laughing, and 
walked on into the wood. 

“What a treat it is to see oaks and beeches again!” Hugh ex- 
claimed. “ Dear old country! I should like to go upon half-pay, and 
buy a cottage near Crayminster, and end my days there.” 

“Oh, how I wish you would! Only of course you would hate it 
before a year was over. I have missed you so dreadfully, Hugh. Now 
that I have got you again, I intend to keep you for a long, long time. 
You do owe me a proper visit, don’t you?” 

“T’ll stay as long as you'll keep me,” answered Hugh, smiling ; “ and 
look here, Margaret, don’t you let yourself be worried about Philip. 
We'll make a man of him between us; and if ever he should want a 
friend, he may count upon finding one in me—for your sake.” 

Her face lighted up with pleasure. “ How good you are!” she cried. 
“ But I need not have doubted you. I might have known that you 
would at least give him a fair trial. Some people seem as if they could 
only see his faults. They might remember that we are not all faultless 
ourselves.” 

“Tell them to mind their own business,’ said Hugh. <A natural 
association of ideas prompted him to add, after a short pause, “ Mrs. 
Winnington is still with you, I suppose.” 

Margaret turned her head quickly, and gave him a half-deprecatory, 
half-suspicious glance. ‘ Yes,” she answered ; “and I hope to beable to 
induce her to remain with me permanently. At present she won't hear 
of it; but I think, little by litile, I may accustom her to the idea. Of 
course it is a great thing for me to have her and Edith in the house, 
instead of living quite alone, as I used to do.” 

“Tam sure it must be,” said Hugh in perfect good faith. 

“‘ And in some ways it is an advantage to them too. There is really 
no house in this neighbourhood that would do for them; and if they go 
away, there seems nothing for it but settling in London, which neither 
of them would like, or else in some watering-place or other. My 
mother, I know, dreads the society of a watering-place on Edith’s account ; 
and she is always so anxious to do the best she can for us all, that I quite 
hope she will come round to admitting that Longbourne is the only 
possible home for her.” 

(“ Our dear Mrs, Stanniforth,” Mr. Brune remarked, ona subsequent 
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occasion, to Hugh, “ expends an immense amount of wasted energy in 
the effort to persuade herself and others that her mother is not an 
infernally disagreeable old woman.”) 

Colonel Kenyon, as the reader may have noticed, was not very quick 
at receiving ideas, and he pondered over Margaret's last observation for 
some minutes before he came out with the following brilliant discovery : 
“ By Jove! Mrs. Winnington must be looking out for a husband for 
Edith. Dear, dear, how time does go on!” 

“ Well,” returned Margaret ; “ and if she does want her daughters to 
marry, and to marry well, do you suppose all mothers don’t wish the 
same thing? I can’t see what there is to be ashamed of in such a very 
natural ambition.” 

“No, to be sure,” acquiesced Hugh hastily ; “in fact, she would be 
neglecting her duty if she didn’t look after her daughter’s prospects. 
Only I should have thought London would have been a better place 
than Longbourne. Seeing so few people as you do E 

“ Ah, but I see more people nowadays! The house is often full of 
visitors—friends of my mother’s, you know—and I dare say it is very 
good for me’ to be obliged to come out of my shell. By-the-bye, I 
have a friend of my own coming down next week whom I particularly 
want you to meet—Tom Stanniforth. I think I wrote to you about him, 
did I not?” 

“You told me in one of your letters that you had met him in 
London, and that you thought him a very good fellow.” 

“T don’t think I used those words, but they describe him accurately 
enough. He is exactly that—a thoroughly good fellow. Isn’t it odd. 
that with all his riches, and amiability, and love of society, he should 
have remained a bachelor for so many years ?” 

This time Colonel Kenyon’s mother-wit showed itself more acute. 
He assumed an air of extreme knowingness, and ejaculated, “ Oho!” 

And then Margaret laughed a little, and said, ‘ Well, it would be a 
good thing; don’t you think so now? But most likely nothing will 
come of it.” 

“H’m ! I don’t know,” said Hugh, meditatively ; “I wouldn’t give 
much for his chance if Mrs. Winnington means-———” 

“ What ?” 

“T say there is every chance of his falling in love with Miss Win- 
nington if she at all resembles her sisters. But what about young 
Marescalchi? Isn’t he rather a dangerous sort of customer to have in 
the house?” 

“Philip? oh, no! I am glad to say that there is no fear of any 
complication in that quarter. You will think I am becoming a con- 
firmed match-maker in my old age; but, to tell you the truth, I have a 
plan in my head for Philip’s future also, You remember Nellie Brune 
—or perhaps you don’t remember her, for she was a very small child 
when you went away. Well, she has grown up into quite the prettiest 
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girl in the county; and I feel in a sort of way as if she were a child of 
my own, for, since her mother’s death, she has lived almost as much with 
meas at home. And so, in the nature of things, she and-Philip have 
been a good deal thrown together.” 

“Tsee. But hadn’t Philip better be earning an income for himself 
before he thinks about taking a wife?” 

“Oh, of course! They are both very young yet, and this is only a 
dream of mine, you must understand; I have never mentioned it to 
any one but you, and I don’t even know that there is anything more 
than a brotherly and sisterly affection between them. Sometimes I have 
fancied that there might be, that is all; and perhaps the wish was father 
to the thought.” 

By this time they had traversed the Longbourne park, and were in 
sight of the great house, rising square and red from among its surrounding 
lawns and flower-beds, its windows blazing with the light of the 
sinking sun. 

“ What a fine old place it is!” said Hugh admiringly. “ After all, 
there is nothing in the world to beat an English country-house.” 

“ Tt is thrown away upon me,” said Margaret with a sigh. “TI want 
a roof of some kind to shelter me, but I had rather it had been any but 
this one. I have never become reconciled to the idea of living at 
Longbourne, and I never shall. Unfortunately, too, the Brunes feel 
quite as strongly upon the subject as I do. They don’t object to me, 
because they know that it is by no fault of my own that I am here; but 
they do object very much to my successor. I told Nellie, the other day, 
that we were expecting Tom Stanniforth, and she begged me at once 
not to ask her to come to the house until after he had gone. I only 
wish it were really my own property; for then I should leave it to 
Walter.” 

“No, you wouldn't,” said Hugh with a perspicuity which did him 
credit ; “ you would leave it to Philip, and that would make things 
worse than ever.” 

“ Perhaps I might; I don’t know. While I am wishing, I might as well 
wish that I were a capitalist, instead of a pensioner. Nature never 
intended me to be a rich woman, but sometimes I am afraid that she did 
cut out Philip for a rich man.” 

And then they entered the house, and this prolonged dialogue came 
to an end. 

Colonel Kenyon thought it over while dressing for dinner, and 
made a mental note of two things: firstly, that Jack’s name had not 
once been mentioned in the course of it; and secondly, that Mrs. 
Stanniforth no longer desired to be rid of her wealth, but, on the contrary, 
would gladly have gained a firmer grasp of it, had that been practicable. 
Balancing the one consideration against the other, he was forced to 
conclude that a ten years’ sojourn in foreign parts had been rather preju- 
dicial than favourable to his personal chances of happiness. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CoLoneL Kenyon Looxs On, 


CoLoNEL KENYON was not the only guest at Longbourne. There were 
other people staying in the house: people with high-sounding names ; 
people whom he did not know, and for that matter—as he said to 
himself with a touch of ill-humour—did not want to know. He had 
caught sight of some of them playing lawn-tennis in the garden ; he had 
heard the voices of others in the library, whither he had declined to 
follow his hostess, alleging that he was too dirty and dusty after his 
journey to face an introduction to strangers. There was something in 
the discovery that he was only to be one in a crowd, which chilled and 
disappointed him a little. Not that he had anything to urge in the 
abstract against Mrs, Stanniforth’s filling her house with her friends, if 
she were so minded ; still, he wished she had not chosen to do so at this 
particular time ; and the contrast between her life as it appeared actually 
to be, and the secluded, charitable, uneventful sort of existence which he 
had always pictured her to himself as leading, struck him somewhat 
disagreeably. He shut himself up in his room; sat there, doing nothing, 
for an hour or more; and was dressed for dinner long before eight 
o'clock. 

Mrs. Winnington was alone in the drawing-room when he went 
downstairs, and was very glad to see him, or, at all events, was kind 
enough to say that she was so. 

“You are looking very old,” she remarked at once, with the pleasing 
candour of a friend of many years’ standing ; “very old and worn out. 
I suppose India is quite fatal to health and appearance, especially in the 
case of officers, who always drink more than they ought to do in those 
hot climates, I believe. It must be a detestable country. I was 
talking about it this morning to Lady Laura Smythe, who is staying 
with us for a few days. She spent a year out there, at the time when 
her brother was Viceroy, you know, and she describes the society of 
Calcutta as something too dreadful. Isn’t there a place called Simla, 
where everybody goes in the summer months?—I don’t pretend to be 
well up in the geography of those regions. She told me some odd stories 
of the things that went on there—very amusing, but really very 
shocking. From all that I could make out, the vulgarity of those 
people is only equalled by their immorality. No wonder you are such 
wreck.” 

“ T don’t think it is either drink or the vulgarity of Anglo-Indian 
society that has turned my hair grey,’ Hugh said. ‘ You don’t look a 
day older, Mrs. Winnington.” 

“Oh, my dear Hugh !” cried Mrs. Winnington, not ill-pleased, “ that 
is absurd. After all that I have gone through, it would be strange 
indeed if I were not more wrinkled than I used to be; and I have 
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“i should feel sorry for the young man, if he were not so absurdly self- 
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grandchildren growing up fast, as you know. Now tell me, how did 
you think dear Margaret looking? Better than when you left her? 
Rather brighter and more cheerful? Ah! I am very glad to hear you 
say that, for I takeit as a compliment to myself.” 

“She said it was a great comfort to her to have you with her,” 
Hugh remarked. 

“Poor dear! Ido what I can, and I try to be with her as much as 
possible ; but I have other duties; I cannot always be here, you under- 
stand.” 

“T suppose not.” 

“ No; and now I shall look to you to help me out in my task and to 
take my place sometimes, when I am away,” said Mrs. Winnington very 
graciously. “ Between ourselves, dear Margaret ought never to be left 
long without some trustworthy adviser and protector at her elbow.” 

“Why?” asked Hugh curtly. 

“Oh! you will soon find out why; I had rather you made the 
discovery for yourself. You remember my old weakness; I can’t bear 
speaking against anybody who is absent. But you can easily imagine 
the sort of dangers to which a woman of her generous and unsuspecting 
nature is exposed. Her servants, of course, rob her right and left; that 
I cannot help, for I make it a rule never to interfere in household 
matters. But, unfortunately, it is not only her servants who live upon 
her. Servants, one knows, have not very exalted ideas of honesty, and 
one is prepared to take them as one finds them ; but from people of one’s 
own class one does expect a certain degree of pride and delicacy ; and 
when it comes to giving a girl literally a// her dresses However, 
if Mr. Brune does not object, I am sure it is no business of mine. You 
met young Marescalchi at the station, I hear.” 

“Yes; I saw him for a few minutes.” 

Mrs. Winnington shook her head and sighed so profoundly once or 
twice that all the garments in which her ample form was enveloped 
rustled and groaned, as in a soft chorus to their wearer’s unspoken 
eloquence. Colonel Kenyon, however, expressing no curiosity as to the 
signification of these portentous heavings, the good lady was constrained 
to express herself with more distinctness. 

“ T greatly fear,” said she, “that poor Margaret will have cause to 
rue the day when she set that beggar on horseback. One might have 
foreseen what would happen ; in fact, I did foresee it; but that is a 
poor consolation. He is going to the dogs as fast as he can.” 

“T hope not,” said Hugh. 

“Oh! I don’t ask you to take my word for it: use your own eyes 
and ears, and I have very little doubt as to what your conclusion will be. 





satisfied. Nothing could have been more foolish and fatal than 
launching him into all the temptations of Oxford; but Margaret would 
take her own way.” 
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“ Why, what would you have had her do?” asked Hugh. “ What 
alternative had you to suggest ?” 

“That is not the question,” answered Mrs. Winnington, employing a 
phrase which she had found very effective in controversies with the late 
Bishop, and which still rose instinctively to her lips in moments of em- 
barrassment ; “that is not the question. And pray do not suppose that 
I am blaming poor Margaret for her infatuation ; it has brought its own 
punishment, I am sorry to say. I happen to know,” she continued 
impressively—“ this is between ourselves, and you need not mention 
that I spoke to you about it—but I happen to know that Margaret has 
paid his debts upon three separate occasions. Heavy debts; and that 
notwithstanding the fact that he has a most unwisely liberal allowance.” 

“You don’t say so! Well, that is very bad of course; but such 
things have happened before now. I mean to say that it don’t follow 
that, because a young fellow runs up bills at college, he must go to the 
dogs. Depend upon it, Philip will sow his wild oats, like other boys, 
and turn out no worse than the generality of them.” 

Mrs. Winnington, however, was not disposed to entertain this sanguine 
view of the case. ‘“ Mark my words,” she was beginning solemnly ; but 
she had to withdraw the conclusion of her sentence under cover of a 
cough, for at this moment Marescalchi himself appeared upon the scene, 
and was closely followed by Margaret. 

Then the remainder of the house party began to drop in, singly and 
in couples: A fat countess, who was immediately engaged in confidential 
conversation by Mrs. Winnington ; Lady Laura Smythe, a dowdy little 
woman married to a resplendent stockbroker; a pompous colonial 
governor and his wife; the senior partner of a well-known firm of 
solicitors; and sundry Winningtons of both sexes—uncles, aunts, and 
cousins—whose faces Hugh dimly remembered to have seen round the 
Bishop’s table at the Christmas gatherings of long ago. It was Mr. 
Marescalchi who was obliging enough to join the stranger on the otto- 
man where he was sitting apart, and to classify for his benefit the 
people who were forming themselves into groups in different parts of 
the long room. 

“A queer, incongruous sort of crew, are they not?” saidhe. “Mrs, 
Winnington asks them down here, and she doesn’t understand mixing 
her people any better than she understands mixing her colours, poor old 
thing! However, her intentions are good, and she has a reason for 
inviting every one of them. Lady Flintshire and Lady Laura Smythe 
entertain a good deal in London ; they will be good for at least two balls 
apiece next season, and perhaps for an invitation to the country in 
the autumn. Sir Benjamin Wilkinson is here because Charley Win- 
nington thinks he would like to be the old fellow’s aide-de-camp when 
he goes back to the Cannibal Islands, or wherever it is that he hangs 
out. Hobson, the solicitor, has been asked in order that he may help 
Harry out with a brief or two some day. That is a piece of hospitality 
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thrown away; Hobson stays longer than he is wanted, contradicts 
everybody, makes a horrible noise over his soup, and will see Harry 
further before he’ll bother himself about him. It is rather hard upon 
poor Meg, who has to make all these people talk to each other, and to 
keep them from quarrelling. Half of them are furious at having been 
asked to meet the other half; and one and all are wondering what the 
dickens made them come here. Most likely they will grow mellow and 
make friends after dinner ; but then there is always just a hope of a free 
fight at one of these gatherings, and that enables one to bear up under 
the dreadful wearisomeness of it all.” 

Hugh hardly listened to his neighbour’s easy flow of talk. He was 
watching Margaret, as she moved hither and thither in the fading light, 
discharging her duties after a quiet, perfunctory fashion; and presently 
he rose unceremoniously and walked off to renew his acquaintance with 
Edith, whom he had recognised, not so much by anything about her 
that could remind him of the child whom he had once known, as by her 
remarkable resemblance to her eldest sister, Lady Travers. When he 
drew near enough to her to distinguish her features, he was still more 
struck with this family likeness, as well as with the girl’s beauty, which 
quite surpassed what he had been led to expect. Edith Winnington— 
tall, slight, and extremely fair, with delicate, refined features, and eyes 
of a forget-me-not blue—represented the family type raised to its ultimate 
expression. Hugh, who remembered Lady Travers in the days of her 
youthful triumphs, and who remembered also that Lady Travers’s 
marriage had turned out a notoriously unhappy one, felt a pang of pity 
for this victim unconscious of her doom. While he was shaking hands 
with her, he was thinking to himself, “Poor girl! I wonder her 
mother is satisfied with Tom Stanniforth. With such a face and figure 
as that, she might have been made to aim at something higher, I should 
have thought. I hope he’ll marry her, though, for he is a decent sort of 
man, by all accounts, and at least he won’t beat her.” 

** You have been a long time away,” said Edith ; “ you must be very 
glad to be at home again ; I suppose it must be very hot in India. No; 
I am afraid I do not quite know where Madras is. I could find it on the 
map, I think.” 

Her manner had a touch of shyness and hesitation which was not 
unbecoming; her colour kept coming and going while she spoke, and 
her eyes wandered over the room. She seemed to lend an only half- 
attentive ear to Hugh’s geographical information, and answered his ques- 
tions a little at random. From all of which signs that astute observer 
was led to conclude that the young woman was looking for somebody. 
Could it be Marescalchi, he wondered, whom she missed ? 

Presently Philip joined them, saying in a confidential undertone that 
all these old ladies and gentlemen frightened him. “I daren’t speak to 
them ; they are getting hungry ; they are snapping and growling already ; 
and if dinner isn’t announced in a few minutes they will begin devouring 
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one another. Where is Walter, by-the-bye? Meg said she had asked 
him to come up.” 

Edith said that there had been a cricket-match at Craybridge that 
day ; very likely Walter had not been able to get away in time. But 
at this moment the defaulter hurried in to answer for himself; and after 
that, Miss Winnington’s eyes became perceptibly less restless. 

“ T wonder which of them it is,” Hugh speculated within himself. 
“T would bet any money that it’s one or the other. That’s the way 
with your over-clever people, they never see what is going on under 
their noses. Now, if I were an ambitious old woman, I should take 
precious good care to keep my daughter out of the way of those 
youngsters ; but I suppose it comes to much the same thing in the long 
run. If there is a difference of opinion between that poor girl and her 
mother, it is easy to see who will go to the wall.” 

“ Will you take in Lady Wilkinson, please, and sit on the left side 
of the table?” whispered Margaret, interrupting his meditations. 

He had ample leisure to resume and pursue them in the dining-room, 
for Lady Wilkinson was sulky, and did not choose to respond to his 
well-meant efforts at starting a conversation. Poor Lady Wilkinson 
had played at royalty for so many years, and had grown so accustomed 
to taking the chief place at feasts that it pained her to walk out of the 
room behind a Lady Laura Somebody, and to be herself escorted by a 
mere colonel of artillery. The treatment by the mother-country of its 
returned colonial governors seemed to her to be wanting in all propriety 
and decency ; and, by way of vindicating the slighted dignity of the class 
which she represented, she thought fit to reply to her neighbour’s advances 
with haughty “Ohs” and “Indeeds” and a liberal display of the cold 
shoulder. Colonel Kenyon accepted his lot with fitting philosophy. 
He had no anxiety to talk or to be talked to. The scene and the 
personages affected him with a vague bewilderment, being so unlike 
those shadowy visions of Longbourne and its inmates which had haunted 
his fancy in the East, and he wanted to familiarise himself with them. 
He ate his dinner (which was a very excellent and well-served one), and 
gazed about him at surrounding objects—at the oval:table, with its load 
of flowers and old Chelsea china, upon which a flood of light was thrown 
down from the shaded hanging-lamps ; at the servants, flitting noiselessly 
to and fro in the vast space of semi-obscurity beyond; at Margaret, 
leaning back in her chair between Lord Flintshire and Sir Benjamin 
Wilkinson, with a look of cheerful resignation upon her face ; at Mrs, 
Winnington, voluble and smiling, playing the part of hostess rather too 
ostentatiously ; at Mr. Hobson, eating voraciously, with his head bent 
down over his plate and his elbows on a level with his red ears; at 
Philip, making open and undisguised love to Edith; and at Walter, 
watching this couple with an inexplicable broad grin upon his honest 
countenance. Times were changed indeed since Margaret had complained 
of the misery of solitary repasts. Here was company enough to satisfy 
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anybody ; company, too, which, if not wildly hilarious, appeared to an 
outsider quite sufficiently animated. As Marescalchi had predicted 
would be the case, the guests were growing mellow under the influence 
of good cheer; and, with the exception of Lady Wilkinson, who still 
maintained a proud reserve, and of Mr. Hobson, who was otherwise 
engaged, everybody was contributing his or her share to the general buzz 
of speech. 

“The island of Semolina,” Sir Benjamin was saying in a loud voice, 
“requires only to be left to itself. All the troubles that have taken 
place there have arisen out of injudicious interference on the part of the 
home government. I was talking to the Secretary of State the other 
day, and I said to him, ‘Za Semolina fara da se.’ Many men have 
found the island a difficult one to govern—my predecessor, as you know, 
made a sad hash of it—but I have always got on perfectly well with 
the planters myself. The whole question is one of cheap labour, and is 
not at all understood in this country. You will recollect the agitation 
that was got up, a few years back, about the supposed wrongs of <"e 
coolies }” 

Lord Flintshire, a mild-mannered little man, to whom these re- 
marks were addressed, answered hazily, “Oh, yes; to be sure. Niggers 
—slave trade—that sort of thing, eh?” and had to be set right at some 
length. 

Lady Laura Smythe was shrilly advocating the claims of a Home for 
Adult Idiots which had lately been established under her patronage. 
“We are terribly in need of funds to carry us on just now. No; I 
don’t want donations, I want annual subscriptions. Let me enter your 
name among the ten-guinea subscribers ; I am sure that won’t ruin you. 
Mr. Hobson, I am going to put you down as a subscriber to my Home 
for Adult Idiots. You shall have a prospectus to-morrow.” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself, Lady Laura,” says Mr. Hobson resolutely, 
with his mouth full. ‘“ Very sorry, but I must decline. I have never 
felt any interest in idiots. Don’t like’em. Don’t sympathise with ’em.” 

“ How unnatural!” ejaculates the lady in an audible aside. “Oh! 
but you must sympathise with them, you know; you must be made to 
sympathise with them. Mrs. Winnington, your daughter has most 
kindly promised me a twenty-five guinea subscription ; I hope you'll 
allow me to put you down for a like sum.” 

“ Oh, no, dear Lady Laura!” cries Mrs. Winnington, with a piteous 
face. “Five guineas, please; I really cannot do more. You forget 
what a wretched pauper I am, and there are so many calls that one 
cannot turn a deaf ear to. Where did you go for your drive to-day ?” 

Mrs. Winnington was a trifle flushed, and exhibited symptoms of 
uneasiness and absence of mind. Every now and again her eye-glasses 
went up to her nose, and were furtively directed at the other side of the 
table, where Philip’s dark head was in close proximity to Edith’s blonde 
one. At last she could keep silemce no longer, and called out, in a sharp 
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voice, “ Edith, my dear, Lady Laura is very anxious to be shown the 
cathedral. Will you go with her to-morrow ?” 

“Quite out of the question, Mrs. Winnington,” answered Philip 
gravely. ‘‘ Your daughter has a previous engagement ; she has promised 
to ride with me.” 

Mrs. Winnington scowled so fiercely at this that the girl looked 
frightened, and exclaimed hastily :— 

“Nonsense, Philip! you know I never promised any such thing. 
Of course I can go, mamma.” 

“Very well,” said Philip placidly ; “we'll all go. Mrs. Winnington, 
why shouldn’t you cometoo? You could sit down with Lady Laura and 
rest, while Edith dragged me to the topmost pinnacle of the temple. I 
have always meant to climb up there some day, but one wants a 
strongish inducement to overcome one’s constitutional laziness.” 

“We will keep to our original plan, if you please,” answered Mrs. 
Winnington loftily. ‘ As for what you are pleased to call your consti- 
tutional laziness, I suppose that if Dr. Goodford could not cure you of 
that, Edith is not very likely to be able to do so. In any case, the task 
is not one which I should think it worth while to confide to her. Your 
laziness would have been whipped out of you many years ago, if I had 
had anything to do with your education.” 

To this Philip only replied, ‘“‘ Now, now, Mrs. Winnington,” in a 
soothing voice, which had the effect of causing that lady’s cheeks to 
assume a fine rich hue, and of eliciting an abrupt and startling chuckle 
from Walter, who looked very much abashed when everybody turned 
and stared at him. 

After this little passage of arms there was a hollow truce, which 
lasted up till the time when the ladies left the dining-room ; but later in 
the evening hostilities were resumed, and several sharp encounters took 
place ; the advantage remaining in every instance with the younger and 
cooler combatant. Philip had dropped into a reclining attitude upon 
the sofa where Edith was seated, and for a quarter of an hour or so he 
amused himself by baffling Mrs. Winnington’s attempts to force him or 
her daughter from this position; but at length, growing weary, ap- 
parently, of that form of provocation, he voluntarily changed his ground, 
strolled deliberately up to his enemy’s arm-chair, and, leaning back 
against the wall with folded arms, struck into the middle of the conver- 
sation which she had been keeping up under difficulties with Lady 
Flintshire. Mrs. Winnington at first endeavoured to ignore him alto- 
gether ; but he did not choose to be ignored, and very soon he had drawn 
upon himself as brisk and well-sustained an attack as he could have 
wished for. 

Hugh, who had vainly attempted to get near to Margaret, and who 
had now nothing to do and no one to talk to, listened with some enter- 
tainment to Mrs. Winnington’s onset, which certainly did not lack vigour. 
He heard Philip accused by no obscur@implication of being a coxcomb, 
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an adventurer, a spendthrift, and a libertine, and he could not help 
admiring the perfect good humour with which the young fellow met 
these charges. Not for some time did he realise what was actually 
going on, and why the little knot of silent spectators who had gradually 
come together in the neighbourhood of the unconscious lady’s chair were 
exchanging looks of keen appreciation and amusement. Philip was 
audaciously mimicking Mrs. Winnington to her face. He had caught 
the exact pitch of her voice, the droop of her eyelids, the emphatic 
tapping of her left palm with the first and second fingers of her right 
hand, and the phrases with which she was in the habit of embellishing 
her discourse. When he ejaculated, “ That is not the question,” any one 
whose back had been turned might have sworn that it was Mrs. 
Winnington herself who was speaking. It was undoubtedly a very 
clever performance, and the more so because Mrs. Winnington’s speech 
and demeanour did not, after all, afford any specially saliént points for a 
caricaturist to seize upon. Philip’s rendering of her was strictly faithful, 
free from any exaggeration, and, when taken in conjunction with the 
severe castigation which he was ostensibly undergoing, inexpressibly 
ludicrous. Fat Lady Flintshire was quivering with suppressed laughter 
from head to foot ; Lady Laura Smythe was grinning sardonically ; Mr. 
Hobson at one moment was threatened with an apoplexy, and had to 
walk away hastily to recover himself in the background; and the 
victim herself never suspected from first to last that she was being made 
a fool of, but was only uneasily conscious that she was not getting the 
best of it, when, by all rights, she ought to have been doing so. 

The exhibitor knew better than to fatigue his audience with too 
protracted an entertainment. He desisted in due time, and, as he moved 
away, Mrs. Winnington had the mortification of hearing Lady Flint- 
‘shire say :— 

“Oh, Mr. Marescalchi, I hope you will be able to come to us for a 
week in September. We shall have a good many of your friends with 
us, and,we are thinking of getting up a little acting for the young 
people.” 

Philip civilly declined the invitation which his late antagonist had 
been angling for all day, excusing himself upon the plea of other engage- 
ments, and so his triumph was complete ; and the initiated among those 
who had been listening to him no doubt felt that talent had met with 
its just reward. Perhaps, however, they had missed the best part of the 
joke, after all; for it was only Hugh who had noticed that, under cover 
of the encounter above described, Walter Brune and Edith had quietly 
withdrawn into a secluded corner, and were enjoying a long and un- 
molested ¢éte-d-téte. 

“Sie vos non vobis,” muttered Colonel Kenyon, whose stock of 
classical quotations was somewhat limited. “I suppose Walter must be 
the man; I kneW it was one of them.” And he walked away, quite 
pleased with his penetration. © 
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He strolled to one of the open windows, and looked out. The night 
was warm and still; the silent lawns lay bathed in a soft and inviting 
moonlight. The wainscot was not a high one, and nobody was looking. 
Hugh yielded to temptation, swung his legs over the sill, dropped on to 
the ground, and, walking round to the front door, got his hat and a 
cigar. Soon he had forgotten all about the little comedy which was 
being enacted within, and had reverted to the thought of his own love 
troubles. As he paced to and fro, he could hear the continuous 
murmur of talk rising and falling in the drawing-room ; puffs of heated 
air escaped through the open windows ; somebody was singing French 
songs in an absurd, cracked voice. 

“How she must hate all this!” Hugh thought. ‘“ How she must 
wish that she could give up her house to that confounded old mother of 
hers, and get away, and live her own life! But she can’t give it up to 
her mother, and she won’t give it up in the only way that it can be given 
up. Her pleasure is to sacrifice herself for others; no woman ever 
surrenders a pleasure of that kind. What is the good of my speaking? 
I had better hold my tongue, and go on hoping against hope, like the 
superannuated ass that I am, to the end of the chapter. It isn’t very 
delightful staying at Longbourne under existing circumstances, but it is 
just a shade better than being sent away with a flea in my ear.” 

“ St vous n’avez rien & me dire,” shrieked the invisible songstress ; 
“ nourquot venir auprés de mot?” 

“Oh, you damned old screech-owl!” muttered Hugh ; and with that 
profane and improper apostrophe he ‘turned on his heel, and sought a 
more sequestered place for meditation. 

After a time, two dark figures came striding down the drive, talking 
and laughing; and one of them called out, “ Hullo! here’s Colonel 
Kenyon ; I thought he wouldn’t be able to stand those delightful people 
much longer. Are you inclined for a walk this fine night, Colonel 
Kenyon? I’m going to see Walter home.” 

When we are young, it flatters us to be asked to join our elders, but 
when we have reached middle age it flatiers us a great deal more if our 
juniors express a wish for our company. Little as Hugh was disposed 
to like Marescalchi, he yet began to think that there might be good 
points about that very self-satisfied young gentleman, as he walked 
beside him across the long stretches of moonlit grass. Walter he did 
like. Walter was a youth after his own heart; a youth of thews and 
sinews, of fair average intelligence—Colonel Kenyon had no great love 
for very clever people—of obvious honesty and sincerity. He was a 
sportsman, too, and was deeply interested in hearing about the pursuit 
of the big game in India. It was a thousand pities that such another 
had not chanced to be stranded on the Riviera at the time when 
Margaret had taken it into her head to go in for orphans. 

Two out of the three men hit it off together exé@llently well ; and as 
the third was of so pliant a charactéf that it came naturally to him to fall 
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in with any one’s and every one’s humour, their conversation did not flag 
until they reached the confines of the Broom Leas paddocks, where, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, Miss Brune was leaning over 
a fence, waiting for her brother. 

“Whom have you got with you, Walter?” she called out, while 
they were still under the shadow of a hedge and she was in the full 
light of the moon. “Has Philip actually exerted himself to walk all 
this way with you? What condescension! How did you get on at 
dinner? It was awfully heavy, I suppose. Did Colonel Kenyon turn 
up? and what do you think of him ?” 

“Colonel Kenyon,” answered Philip, gently holding Hugh back in 
the shade, “ turned up, as per arrangement, and he is all that your fancy 
painted him.” 

“ Ah, he has been snubbing you! I knew that at once by your voice. 
Come out of the dark, and tell meallabout him. What sort of a looking 
person is he ?” 

“ Well,” answered Philip, “it’s a matter of opinion. Here he is, so 
you can form yours as soon as you like.” 

Hugh stepped forward, taking off his hat and looking a little foolish ; 
while Nellie murmured, “I beg your pardon,” and looked rather foolish 
too. There was aspice of the monkey in Philip’s composition. He 
was not ill-natured ; but he was himself a total stranger to false shame, 
and the spectacle of two full-grown fellow-creatures demeaning them- 
selves towards one another after the fashion of a couple of shy children 
was to him so queer and entertaining a one that he could seldom deny 
himself the pleasure of bringing it about, when a good opportunity 
offered. He did not get much amusement for his pains upon the present 
occasion ; for his indiscretion had the effect of causing Miss Brune to 

t a hasty retreat, and in a very few minutes he and Colonel Kenyon 
were wending their way homewards. 

“What a pretty girl Nellie—or perhaps I ought to say Miss Brune 
—has turned out!” the latter remarked. 

“The prettiest girl in England,” said Marescalchi with decision. 
“ You couldn’t judge of her properly just now ; but when you see her by 
daylight, you will understand at once why the whole county raves about 
her. She is the only woman I know who has really dark blue eyes. 
Edith is pretty, very pretty ; but she can’t hold a candle to Nellie.” 

“Upon my word,” cried Hugh, half amused, half angry at this 
dispassionate criticism, “you are a very lucky fellow. Many a man 
would give his ears to be allowed to call two such charming young 
ladies by their Christian names.” 

** People are always telling me I am a lucky fellow,” Philip remarked. 
“T gave up protesting against the accusation—for it is a sort of accusa- 
tion, you know—long ago. But only the wearer knows where the shoe 
pinches.” , 

Hugh made no rejoinder, for it™fashed across him that there could 
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hardly fail to be a dash of bitterness in the lot of a waif and stray; and 
so the remainder of the walk was accomplished in silence. Philip, like 
many other persons who shine in society, was subject to occasional fits 
of depression when off the stage. One of these fits fell upon him now, 
and Hugh was quite startled to see how pale and haggard he looked 
when he bade him good-night in the hall. 

“Owes money, I expect,” the Colonel thought, as he went upstairs ; 
‘“‘T wonder what Margaret allows him.” 

And then this good-natured and foolish gentleman actually began 
calculating the amount that stood to his credit in the hands of Messrs. 
Cox and Co. Hugh had felt the pinch of poverty so often himself that 
all his sympathies were stirred by a suspicion of embarrassed circum- 
stances in others, and he had never in his life been able to refuse a loan 
when asked for one. It was to this unfortunate weakness that he owed 
the loss of more than one old friend. 
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B French Assize. 
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A. 


THE entrance of two judges into an English assize town is, weather 
favouring, an impressive sight; or at least it can be made so. It is not 
often that a sheriff evinces his parsimony after the manner of a certain 
official of that rank, who went out to receive Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn in a hansom cab, and was straightway fined 500/. for his 
impudence. Most sheriffs are anxious to acquit themselves creditably 
of the task which the law imposes upon them, and some would no doubt 
go to extremes in the matter of pageantry had not an etiquette arisen 
which informally regulates to what extent the ceremonial of receiving 
the judges shall go. The judges must have fine carriages with four 
horses, servants in livery, javelin men ; a comfortable house to lodge in, 
and the sheriff, who houses and feeds them at his own expense, must 
attend them into court daily attired in uniform. If the calendar at the 
assizes be a heavy one, the sheriff's expenses in entertaining the judges 
for several days must often be considerable. In France, where the 
calendars are always heavy, the assize judges have not only to defray all 
their own expenses, but they are expected to give at least one dinner to 
the local officials. By way of indemnity they receive from the state a 
fee of 500 francs, or 20/. The regular salaries of these assize judges, 
who are councillors of the District Court of Appeal, specially com- 
mis‘ioned, vary between 240/. and 360/.; but never exceed this last 
figure. 

This is only another way of saying that French judges are as a rule 
men of private means who have accepted judicial office for the honour 
of the thing. The Republican party now in power have resolved to 
effect a radical reform in the judicature, and to bestow the highest 
offices on the Bench, as they are conferred in England, on successful 
barristers whom they will attract by the offer of salaries twice and three 
times larger than those now paid. Thus it is proposed to give 
councillors of Appeal Courts (whose numbers will be diminished) from 
6007. to 1,000/. a year, and presidents of Appeal Courts from 1,200/. to 
2,0007. ; under the new system also, should it ever come into force, the 
judges of assize will have all their expenses paid for them and receive a 
fee of 4/. a day into the bargain. These reforms must altogether change 
the organisation of the French judicature; but speaking of French 
judges as they are now, one must say of them that, if not always intellec- 
tually brilliant, they are without exception a highly dignified, honourable 
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and well-trained body of men. Those of them who are commissioned to 
hold assizes have generally sat for many years on the Bench. They 
belong in most cases to the provincial noblesse and commenced their 
career in the Mugistrature Assise, at the age of twenty-six or twenty- 
seven, by being appointed assistant judges in the tribunals of Correctional 
Police; after which they became assessors in those tribunals, jages d’in- 
struction (examining magistrates), and finally councillors of a Court of 
Appeal. There are twenty-one of these Appeal Courts, formerly called 
Royal or Imperial Courts, and the staff of each includes a president and 
an indefinite number of councillors. Some courts have but six or eight 
councillors, others more than twenty. A councillorship is the supreme 
dignity to which a judge can claim to rise by length of service, though 
by Government favour he may be promoted to the higher functions of 
president of a Court, or councillor of the Court of Cassation in Paris. 
The presidentships, however, are very often conferred on the most 
distinguished members of the Magistrature Debout, the Procurator 
General, or Chief Public Prosecutor of Appeal Courts ; and it may be 
mentioned that councillors seldom care to accept these high posts unless 
they are quite rich men. The president of a Cour d’Appel gets 6001. 
a year, but he is required to keep up so much state and to give so many 
dinners and parties that he spends his salary two or three times over. 
The councillorships of the Court of Cassation, which involve a residence 
in Paris, are likewise sought only by the most affluent. As for the 
highest judicial office of all, that of President of the Court of Cassation 
or Supreme Court of Civil and Criminal Appeal, the salary is 1,200/. ; 
but the holder of this most venerated office has to pay for his dignity on a 
scale which only an income of several thousands of pounds will suftice 
to meet. 

Assizes are held twice, or if needful three times a year, in the chief 
towns of each department, and three councillors of the district Cgur 
d’ Appel are commissioned to holdthem. The senior councillor takes’the 
temporary title of President of the Assizes, and on him devolve all the 
principal duties, ceremonial and other. The judges arrive in the town 
without any display, but as soon as they have alighted at the chief hotel 
in the place they must begin paying their official visits in a carriage and 
pair. They are bound to call first on the prefect, on the commander of 
the garrison if he be a general of division, and on the diocesan if he be 
an archbishop, and the visits in such cases must be paid in their scarlet 
robes. If, however, the garrison commander be a general of brigade, 
and the diocesan only a bishop, the Assize President and his assessors 
return to their hotel after calling on the prefect, for they rank higher 
for the nonce than all other officials, aad are entitled to receive first 
visits from them. The prefect, accompanied by his secretary and the 
councillors of préfecture, all in full uniform, speedily arrives at the 
hotel to pay his return visit, and after him come, in what order they 
please, the general, the bishop, the mayor of the town, the president, 
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assessor, and public prosecutor of the local tribunal, the Central 
Commissioner of Police, and divers other functionaries. They make but 
a short stay, and as soon as they are gone the judges divest themselves 
of their robes, and set ont to pay their return visits in evening-dress. 
The etiquette in all these points is strictly defined. It was originally 
regulated by Napoleon, and has been adhered to with but little variation 
ever since. At times attempts have been made to condense the whole 
formality into a mere exchange of cards; but the French love ceremony, 
and of late the secret antagonism between aristocratic judges and the 
Republican government has induced Republican prefects to stickle most 
punctiliously for the observance of all official courtesies due towards 
them. Not long ago an assize president who was by birth a marquis 
called upon a prefect, and made him the stiffest of bows, saying, “Sir, I 
have come to pay you the visit which the law requires.” The prefect 
was a good fellow, and returning the call an hour afterwards, said with 
the blandest of smiles, “Sir, I come to pay a visit which in some cases 
might be a mere duty, but which in this instance is a real pleasure.” 
The interviews between judges and bishops are generally more genial 
than this. 

While the judges have been getting through their visits, the Avocat- 
Général appointed to act as Public Prosecutor at the assizes has also been 
exchanging civilities with the local authorities; but in his case card 
leaving is held to be sufficient. The Avocat-Général is one of the assist- 
ants of the Procureur Général or chief Public Prosecutor of the district 
over which the Appeal Court has jurisdiction. He sits in the assize 
court in red robes, and conducts the prosecution of all the prisoners : it 
is only in cases where private prosecutors want to get pecuniary damages 
out of a prisoner, besides seeing him punished according to law, that they 
are represented by counsel of their own. They are then said to constitute 
themselves civil parties to the suit. They may do this even whena 
prisoner is on his trial for murder, and indeed pecuniary damages are 
almost always claimed when a prisoner is supposed to be able to pay 
them. It has not unfrequently happened that a murderer, besides being 
sentenced to death, has been made to pay a heavy fine to the relations of 
his victim. These fines are inflicted, not by the jury, but by the Bench. 
A few years ago a gentleman named Armand, of Bordeaux, was put 
upon his trial for trying to murder his servant, Maurice Roux. The 
jury acquitted him, but the Bench, having their doubts about the matter, 
sentenced him to pay 20,000 francs damages to Roux, and the Court of 
Cassation upheld this curious decision. Prince Pierre Bonaparte, when 
acquitted of the murder of Victor Noir, the journalist, in 1870, was also 
made to pay 20,000 francs damages to his victim’s mother ; and only a 
few months since a country gentleman, who was convicted of having killed 
an antagonist in a duel, was sentenced to pay 4,000/. compensation to 
the deceased’s widow, in addition to undergoing a year’s imprisonment, 
and paying a fine of 40/. to the State with all the costs of the trial. 
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II. 


French assizes are only held to try criminal causes. All civil suits 
are heard at the Courts of Appeal, which are stationary, and whose presi- 
dents never figure in assize commissions. When a calendar is unusually 
heavy, the judges arrive two or three days before the proceedings com- 
mence ; but in any case they come one clear dav beforehand, in order that 
they may have ample time to examine the dossiers of all the causes, 
This is always done with the utmost care. The dossier is a compilation 
which includes not only the indictment and the depositions of witnesses 
before the examining magistrate, but all the facts and rumours which the 
police have been able to collect concerning the antecedents of the accused. 
A copy of each dossier handed to the judges is laid before the Chambre 
des Mises en Accusation, which performs the same functions as an English 
grand jury. The members composing it are specially delegated judges or 
magistrates of a lower rank than councillors, and it rests with them to 
determine whether prisoners shall be put upon their trial. They are not 
limited, however, to the two alternatives of finding a true bill or ignoring 
the bill altogether. They may order a supplément d’instruction, that 
is, send back the case to the examining magistrate for further inquiry. 
It is the main principle of French procedure that a case should come up 
toa criminal court complete in all its details, and this throws upon 
examining magistrates an amount of labour and responsibility almost 
incredible. 

Four categories of offences are tried at the assizes ; firstly, crimes 
involving sentences of death or penal servitude; secondly, political of- 
fences ; thirdly, by the Act of 1881, press offences; and fourthly, man- 
slaughters caused by duelling. The offenders in the last three categories 
are generally, though not always, treated with courtesy. They have been 
at large on their own recognisances; they are not required to surrender 
themselves into actual custody, and they do not sit in the dock during trial. 
All other offenders, however, even when they have been admitted to bail, 
must surrender at the House of Detention on the day before the assizes 
open, and must be brought up in custody. It is the public prosecutor, 
and not the bench, who decides to what extent accused persons shall be 
enlarged before and during trial. He may if he pleases keep a political 
offender or a journalist or duellist as strictly confined before trial as an 
ordinary felon; and he may at his discretion stay the execution of a 
sentence, and allow the convicted man to walk freely out of court. 
Political offenders, journalists and duellists, who get sentenced to a few 
months’ imprisonment only, are seldom detained immediately after their 
conviction. Except in very serious cases, or in cases where the govern- 
ment harbours a special animosity against the culprit, the latter leaves 
the court free, and does not surrender to undergo his punishment until 
he receives a summons to do so from the public prosecutor. And some- 
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times, as for instance when a sudden change of ministry brings the friends 
of a political offender to power, the summons is never sent at all. It 
may be remembered that during the last days of the Duke de Broglie’s 
administration in 1877, M. Gambetta was sentenced to four months’ im- 
prisonment for an attack on Marshal MacMahon, but the order to sur- 
render was never communicated to him. 

The first business of the assizes is to draw the juries. A pancl of 
forty jurymen is summoned, and the prisoners are all brought up one by 
one into the president’s room to see the drawing done. For each trial 
fourteen names are drawn by lot, that is, twelve to form the jury and 
two others to act as suppléants in case one of the jury should fall ill. 
These swppléants are sworn like the rest, and they sit in the jury box, 
but take no part in finding the verdict unless they are required to fill up 
vacancies. This system of having a couple of extra men on a jury is 
evidently more sensible than the English plan of empaneling just the 
number needed. How absurd this system would have seemed if one of 
the jury in the Tichborne case had died on the 150th day of the trial, 
thereby rendering it necessary that the whole trial should be recom- 
menced! In France, if a trial bade fair to last a hundred days, it is 
probable that the Bench would order six swppléants to be empaneled in 
order to guard against all chance of a miscarriage of justice. 

Every prisoner is attended at the drawing by his counsel, and it is a 
merciful provision of French law that no prisoner shall be arraigned 
at the assizes without having a barrister to defend him. A few days 
before the assizes a notice is sent to the House of Detention requesting 
that all prisoners unable to pay for counsel shall forward their applica- 
tions to be defended at the expense of the State ; and the judges appoint 
a counsel for each prisoner as soon as they have taken cognisance of the 
dossiers. The avocat may not always be of much use to a prisoner, but 
there he is, and he seldom fails to exercise his privilege of challenging 
some of the names called for the jury. This is done by merely lifting up 
his toque or headdress when the name is called. The public prosecutor 
may also challenge, and challenges coming from either side are always 
allowed without question. 

The administration of justice in France is never rendered undignified 
by sordid surroundings, such as small, frowsy courts. All the courts of 
assize are spacious and handsome; there is plenty of room for all who 
have business there, and it is always possible to accommodate a good 
many sight-seers. The public prosecutor sits in a rostrum to right or 
left of the bench according to the position of the windows, the dock being 
always opposite the light so that the prosecutor may enjoy a full view of 
the prisoner's face. The three judges in their robes of scarlet and ermine 
sit in armchairs at a long table on a dais. Behind them hangs a life-size 
painting of the Saviour on the Cross, and there is a crucifix on the table 
fronting the president’s chair. These emblems of mercy and redemption 
form part of the furniture of all assize courts. No freethinking judge 
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has yet ordered their removal, though judges must be pretty well tired 
by this time of hearing young avocats adjure them by the crucifix not to 
slay the innocent. This is a piece of rhetorical flourish which may have 
been effective sometimes, but it has been sadly overdone and misused. 


2 6 


“Bring in the accused,” says the president, as soon as the judges have 
taken their seats ; and the prisoner is introduced into the dock between 
a couple of gendarmes heavily armed, who sit on either side of him and 
keep their cocked hats on throughout the proceedings. From this time 
and until the end of the trial it may occur to the prisoner to wonder why 
three judges have been put to the trouble of trying him, seeing that it is 
the president who does all *. work. Itis said that the two assessors 
have a voice in the inflictio he sentence, but they take no ostensible 
part in the trial, and sit all the while as dumb as fish. The president, 
on the contrary, has a great deal both to say and to do. 

The procedure of the French assize court differs totally from the 
English. .The proceedings commence with the reading of the indictment 
in a sing-song voice by the clerk of the court, and this usually lasts more 
than an hour, for the indictment is of portentous length, touching upon 
almost every incident in the accused’s life. The prisoner, who remains 
seated during this reading, is then told to stand up, and the president 
begins to interrogate him. Now the bias of French judges against 
accused persons is always so strong as to have become proverbial, and 
any Englishman hearing a judicial interrogatory is shocked by perceiving 
that the president speaks as if the prisoner’s guilt had already been made 
manifest. He says to him, “‘ Now don’t deny your guilt. Don’t equivo- 
cate. You know very well that you are telling lies. You seem to have 
been a bad character from your youth up;” and soon. This kind of 
thing quite unsettles a nervous person, or makes a bold one saucy, and 
it produces a bad effect on juries. It is a marvel that judges should not 
yet have discovered how bad an effect it produces. Many of the scanda- 
lously lenient verdicts which have disgraced French courts of justice of 
late years may be ascribed entirely to the irritation caused in the minds 
of jurymen by the bullying tone adopted by judges towards prisoners. 
A wretched man driven to exasperation one day exclaimed, “ You are 
not judging my cause; you have made up your mind about it without 
hearing me. What is the use of my answering you?” and he was 
acquitted for this speech, though in truth he was guilty. A judge who 
believes in a prisoner’s guilt and wants to see him punished cannot do 
better than speak to him in the most moderate tone, as the jury will 
probably do their duty if their vanity is not ruffled by the feeling that 
they are being cowed. By an Act passed in 1880 the summing up of 
judges was abolished. This Act may be said to have been a very severe 
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ought to have had a sobering and somewhat humiliating effect upon 
presidents of assize. But it has apparently had none. The truth is, 
judges come into court with their minds utterly saturated with the facts 
accumulated in most cleverly drawn indictments, and it should be added 
that the preliminary investigations conducted before the examining magis- 
trates are generally so long, so minute, and painstaking that it is very 
seldom indeed that an innocent man is committed for trial. Innocent men 
frequently remain for months and months in gaol while the charge against 
them is being investigated by examining magistrates; but as it is the 
juge d’instruction’s business to frame a perfect indictment, and not merely 
to establish a primd facie case, he will end by discharging a prisoner if 
not fully satisfied of his guilt, sooner than risk a snub from the Chambre 
des Mises en Accusation by sending up an incomplete case. Nevertheless 
innocent men do get committed and convicted sometimes in France ; and 
rare as such occurrences may be, they ought, one would think, to render 
presidents of assize more dispassionate. When the prisoner has been ques- 
tioned and harried till he is faint and despairing, he is allowed to sit 
down again. The president has done his duty, according to his lights, in 
endeavouring to wring a confession from the man, and, having failed, he 
is content to let him alone thenceforth. Now comes the time for the 
witnesses to be heard. They are not sworn upon.a Testament, but are 
enjoined to lift up their right hand and swear to tell “the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” A rather needless question is 
asked them to start with, “How old are you?” After this they have 
to say whether they stand in any degree of relationship towards the 
accused. There is no cross-examination by the counsel for the defence 
asin England. It is the president who does all the interrogating. The 
prosecution and the defence may from time to time interpolate a question, 
but this is not done on any systematic plan, and the questions are always 
put through the president with his leave. In the newest built assize 
courts the witnesses sit while giving their evidence. 

After the witnesses for the prosecution have been heard, those for 
the defence come forward, without any interposition in the shape of a 
speech from the prisoner's counsel. This is another point of difference 
from English procedure. The speeches are all delivered at the close of 
the evidence. The Public Prosecutor leads off with his requisitoire; if 
there be a claim for damages, the avocat of the civil parties to the suit 
follows, and then the counsel for the defence makes his harangue. One 
must call it a harangue, for whether the orator be one of the foremost 
men at the Bar, or a mere forensic tyro, he is sure to indulge in a set 
declamation with a great deal of what is on this side of the Channel 
contemptuously termed ‘gush.’ As there are no juries in civil causes or 
in correctional courts, avocats gladly avail themselves of the chances 
farnished by the assizes to try their lurking powers of humour, pathos, 
or sophistry on “twelve honest and intelligent jurymen.” One of the 
most consummate jurists, the late M. Chaix d’Est Ange, whose practice 
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lay entirely in the civil courts, used to say that it “refreshed” him to 
defend a prisoner now and then at the assizes. “It is good exercise 
for the whole body,” he added naively. “To a judge one must talk 
with the head, but to a jury one may speak with head, heart, eyes, 
hands, and legs.” 

Let us not make too light of assize court oratory. It is of an infinitely 
higher quality than that so met with at the Old Bailey. To begin with, 
the French are born talkers ; they are, moreover, warm-hearted, quick- 
willed, and xsthetic. You can appeal to the feelings of the least 
cultured among them by lofty theories upon humanity, and you may 
captivate the minds of the most intelligent and highly educated by in- 
genious paradoxes. Jurymen are for the most part plain men of square 
sense; but one or two “thinkers” among the twelve will leaven the 
whole lump. The others will undergo the influence of their superior 
minds, and while not comprehending their theories perhaps will feel 
secretly ashamed of their own dulness, and will be anxious to prove that 
they, too, comprehend a “ grande idée.” The “ grande idée” may happen 
to be this, that a man is justified in slaying his mother-in-law if she 
nterferes too perseveringly with his domestic arrangements ; but what 
matter if the verdict which consecrates this doctrine be received by the 
public with loud cheers 4 

In England we have by our sneers at “ gush,” “ humbug,” “ clap- 
trap,” “sentimentalism,” &c., made our barristers ashamed to talk nobly. 
Very few of them, indeed, would care to risk that reputation for good 
sense which is so valued amongst us by launching hazardous theories in 
justification of great crimes. In cases of murder especially the plea of 
provocation can only be urged with the extremest caution. Neither 
judges nor juries will stand much of it, and some of the theories occasion- 
ally advanced in French courts of justice to save the necks of desperate 
scoundrels would be received in England not only with indignation, but 
with contemptuous laughter. Some time ago a Parisian tradesman 
named Martin, being on the verge of bankruptcy, was moved to right 
his affairs by murdering and robbing one of those messengers of the 
Bank of France who may be seen going about the streets on the first and 
fifteenth of every month to collect payment of bills. These messengers 
are very cons} icuous from wearing a grey uniform and carrying their 
satchels full cf notes and go'd slung by a chain to their sides. Martin 
decoyed one of these poor fellows into his shop under pretence of 
wanting change for a thousind franc note, and while the messenger was 
stooping over his counter to spread out the gold, he clove his head open 
with a hatchet. The murder had been craftily planned, and might well 
have gone undetected, for Martin was alone in his shop; he had 
littered the floor thickly with saw-dust, and he had made all his 
arrangements for dragging his victim down to the cellar and there 
burying him. Unfortunately for him the messenger was not killed 
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outright. He had just strength enough left to wrench open the shop 
door and stagger into the street, where he died on the pavement. 

How promptly an English judge and jury would have have sent 
Martin to the gallows need not be insisted upon; but M. Lachaud, who 
defended the ruffian before a Parisian jury, did it with such skill that he 
moved them to tears. He drew a touching picture of the honest 
tradesman, the good husband and father, driven to despair by seeing 
himself on the point of ruin. He implored the jury to have mercy on a 
mar. who wanted to save his “commercial honour.” No doubt it was 
wrong to try and save one’s honour by murder and robbery, but such a 
wild design only proved the extent of mental aberration to which poor 
Martin had been brought by the prospect of seeing his credit broken. 
The jury, taking this kindly view of the matter, found “ extenuating 
circumstances ” in favour of Martin, who was consequently saved from the 
guillotine, and sentenced to transportation for life. As he has now 
undergone five years of his time, he is probably living as a free colonist 
in New Caledonia. 

Such miscarriages of justice may seem to us monstrous, but they may 
be matched by plenty of others from recent judicial annals. M. Lachaud, 
who exercises a magical influence over juries, was three years ago called 
upon to defend a girl named Marie Biére, who had shot at her paramour 
with a revolver and wounded him so dangerously that for weeks he lay 
at the point of death. Marie Biére was not an artless girl wreaking 
frantic vengeance on a man who had seduced her, but a person of 
worthless antecedents, who, having formed a liaison with a young 
gentleman of property, wished to induce him to marry her, and shot him” 
because he was going to marry somebody else. It ought to have been 
regarded as an aggravating circumstance in her crime that her paramour 
had not sought to cast her off penniless, but had liberally settled an 
income of 144/. a year on her for life; and yet it was precisely on this 
fact that M. Lachaud based his most masterly defence of the girl and 
obtained her acquittal. He fully admitted how bad Mdlle. Biére’s 
antecedents had been ; “ but,” he asked, with his fiery eloquence, “ what 
has that to do with it? If this poor creature conceived a true and 
tender feeling of love for this man, if she had cherished the dream of 
becoming his wife and leading a life of purity thenceforth, was it nota 
most pitiable thing that her hopes of redemption should have been 
destroyed? You saw how she spurned his money—her love had 
purified her—he had won her heart and his desertion made her desperate. 
Are you going now by your verdict to affirm that women who have once 
fallen shall never be allowed to love, shall never blot out the past, shall 
be subject all their lives to the degradation of offers such as this by which 
Marie Biére’s lover sought, as he cynically said, to compensate her ? 
Compensation at the rate of three hundred francs a month for a broken 
heart! Compensation by insult for a wrong most cruel, most worthy of 
good men’s compassion ?” 
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There were numbers of fine ladies, actresses, authors—the author of 
the Dame aux Camélias among them—who wept in court during this 
stirring address; and the bewildered jury brought in a verdict of Not 
Guilty, which was hailed with tremendous applause, waving of handker- 
chiefs and hats. Marie Biére, in leaving the court, received an 
enthusiastic ovation from the crowd in the Salle des Pas Perdus, and 
for several days afterwards the girl’s lodgings were beset by warm-hearted 
people, who brought her bouquets, cards, and more substantial gifts. 
But her acquittal produced most disastrous consequences. It led in fact 
to a very epidemic of shooting and vitriol-throwing. In the course of 
the last two years, at least twenty girls have been arraigned at the assizes 
for seeking reparation for their blighted hopes vi e¢ armis, and M. 
Lachaud’s famous speech, repeated with every kind of variation suitable to 
particular circumstances, by barristers great and small, has always led 
to acquittals. In one of these cases M. Georges Lachaud, nephew of 
the great Lachaud, had to meet the remonstrances of the Public Prose- 
cutor, who plainly pointed out that the constant acquittal of adven- 
turesses who had no object but to bring themselves into notoriety by 
committing murder was really a public scandal and a danger to society. 
“T contend, on the contrary, that such acquittals are tending unmistake- 
ably to moralise society,” answered M. Georges Lachaud. “ By proving 
that you have no sympathy with young men of loose morals you are 
making them cautious. All laws have failed to make them virtuous, but 
one such verdict as you may render can frighten them into becom. 
ing so.” 

Such appeals to juries to judge a case on higher grounds than those of 
mere law seldom miss their effect; and it has gradually come to be ac- 

cepted as a doctrine in France that the jurymen need not feel themselves 
tethered by the letter of the oath which they swear. They are represen- 
tatives of the people rendering popular justice, not according to the hard, 
unelastic texts of the law, but according to the highest dictates of 
abstract equity, common sense, and mercy. M. Lachaud, who is a truly 
great orator, and has done more than any man alive to educate juries 
into the notion that they must judge with their hearts and not with their 
heads, is ably seconded in his theories by his son, and his nephew, and 
by MM. Allon, Nicolet, Demange, Carraby and others. All these 
avocats are arch blarneyers. Their fantastic arguments and hysteric 
declamations make judges to moan, but they cause juries to weep, and 
all the gain is for the prisoners. A curious result of this state of things 
is this, that ifa man have a quarrel with his enemy he had far better 
for his own sake kill him outright than maim him. For an aggravated 
assault he will be tried before three judges without a jury in the 
Correctional Court, and stands a good chance of getting five years’ im- 
prisonment ; but if he kills his man, he will be tried before a jury, and if 
it be proved that, he acted in hot blood without premeditation, an 
acquittal will very likely follow, It will certainly follow if the murder 
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in hot blood have been the upshot of a quarrel between husband and wife 
in consequence of some infidelity on one side or the other. Juries never 
will punish the betrayed husband or wife who takes the law into his 
or her own hands. Lately a husband who had an unfaithful wife gave 
her a tremendous thrashing and broke her arm, for which he was 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment by a Correctional Court. As he left 
the dock he exclaimed ruefully, “ Mon Dieu, voila cz qu’on gagne a se 
montrer trop dow !” 


IV. 

When the counsel for the defence has finished his speech, the public 
prosecutor replies ; but this privilege will probably be taken from him 
before long,-on the same principle as that which made the Legislature 
suppress the summing up of the judge. Humanitarians think that the 
last word in a trial should be spoken by the defence, so that the jury 
may retire with cries for mercy still ringing in their ears. 

French jurymen are not detained, as in England, throughout the 
whole duration of a trial for felony. They may return to their bomes 
in the evening, and go where they please, and speak with whom they 
please during the adjournments for lunch. Once they have retired to 
consider their verdict, however, they are locked up until they have come 
to a decision. The only person with whom they may communicate is 
the President of the Court; and if they desire to see him he is summoned 
to their room. Their verdict has to be given under the form of answers 
by “ Yes” or “ No” to a number of questions stated for them in writing 
by the president. These questions sometimes exceed a hundred, and 
cover several pages of foolscap in the Clerk of Arraign’s handwriting. 
Unanimity is not required for the finding of a verdict, but there must be 
a majority of eight to four to carry a full conviction. If the votes are 
equally divided the prisoner is acquitted; if five pronounce for an 
acquittal and seven for a conviction, the prisoner gets the benefit of what 
is called minorité de faveur, and the Bench by adding their three votes to 
the five given in his favour may acquit him if they think fit. A verdict 
delivered without any finding of ‘extenuating circumstances” carries 
with it the maximum penalty; but the maximum can never be inflicted 
when “ extenuating circumstances” are allowed. Thus murderers tried 
for their lives always escape the guillotine when the judges find eircon- 
stances atténuantes. Verdicts of this description are often delivered 
simply because the majority of a jury may object to capital punishment. 
They none the less produce a painful and startling effect upon the minds 
of right-thinking persons when the recipient of clemency happens to be 
a villanous scoundrel for whose crime, humanly speaking, there should 
be no mercy at all. It shocks people to hear a jury find extenuating 
circumstances in favour of a brute who has murdered his aged parents 
to rob them of their savings ; or of a monster, like that man in the Ain, 
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who last year blew up a house, and killed three people, because he wanted 
to destroy at one stroke five relations who stood between him and 
some property. The inmates of the house were nine in number, and the 
murderer had coldly planned to kill them all. It was by a sheer 
miracle that six of them escaped death. Nevertheless, the jury found 
“extenuating circumstances,” and the judges were so indignant at this 
scandalous verdict that they marked their sense of it in a rather odd 
fashion by sentencing the prisoner to twenty years’ transportation only, 
instead of to transportation for life. The effect of this would be that the 
convict might in ten years obtain a pardon and return to France ; 
whereas, if sentenced for life, he would have to spend the remainder of his 
days in New Caledonia, even if discharged from the penal colony there 
on ticket-of-leave. The judges practically said to the jury :—‘ Since 
you take an interest in this malefactor, you shall have the pleasure of 
seeing him among you again in a few years.” 

It must be remarked that juries who are so compassionate towards 
the perpetrators of violent murders are seldom tender towards forgers, 
burglars, and other offenders against property; they are not lenient 
towards poisoners either. Murder with a knife, revolver, or bludgeon 
is all very well, but treacherous poisoning strikes even the most opaque- 
minded juryman as a thing to be discouraged. Even M. Lachaud has 
often expended his eloquence quite vainly in the attempt to enlist pity 
for wives who put lucifer matches into their husband’s soup, or sons who 
drugged their father’s coffee with laudanum. Since M. Grévy’s acces- 
sion to the presidency of the Republic, however, capital punishment has 
been suffered to fall into disuse, so that murderers of the most unpopular 
categories, though sentenced to death, are no longer executed. 

When the jury have found their verdict they return into court, and 
the foreman delivers the finding in an impressive manner. He lays 
his hand upon his heart and says, “On my honour and conscience, 
before God and men, the verdict of the jury is unanimously (or by a 
majority, as the case may be) on the first question “‘ Yes” ; on the second 
question “ Yes”; and soon. The prisoner is not in court either when 
the verdict is delivered or when sentence is pronounced. He has been 
led out when the jury retired, and he is not brought into the dock again 
until the court have publicly pronounced sentence. The object of this 
arrangement is to prevent the judges being disturbed in their calm deli- 
berations by the prisoner’s shrieks and entreaties for mercy. When the 
prisoner is brought into court he knows that mercy is past praying for. 
He is informed of his conviction and doom by the clerk of the court, who 
reads him the sentence which has been drawn up on paper; and he is 
then told that he has three days before him in which to appeal to the 
Court of Cassation. 

Every prisoner appeals as a matter of course ; but the Court of Cas- 
sation is only a Court of Appeal after a fashion. It does not enter into 


the righis or wrongs of an appellant’s cause ; it has simply to determine 
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whether his trial was conducted with all the requisite legal formalities. 
If there have been an informality of the most trivial kind, the proceed- 
ings are quashed, and a new trial is ordered. It is this that makes 
French judges and procurators so minutely careful in framing indict- 
ments and wording sentences. If there have been the omission of a 
single letter in the prisoner’s name, or a misstatement about his age, it is 
enough to foria un cas de cassation. The barristers who plead before 
the Cour de Cassation practise in no other courts. They are a special 
class of hair-splitters who apply all their acumen to the detection of 
little flaws in masses of documents. So thoroughly impersonal are their 
pleadings that, in a famous case of murder, where a whole day was spent 
in arguing on the appeal for a new trial, the name of the convict was 
never once mentioned. 

To return to the Assize Court. It is a good practice in France to 
carry on a trial once commenced uninterruptedly to its conclusion. If 
it cannot be terminated on a Saturday night, the court sits on Sunday ; 
and from the moment when the counsel for the defence has begun his 
speech there is no more break in the proceedings, even though that 
speech be finished very late in the evening. No case has yet occurred in 
France of a speech in a criminal case lasting more than one day; but it 
often happens that juries are not dismissed to consider their verdicts till 
past midnight, and only return into court in the small hours of the morn- 
ing. There is no law to prevent judges from adjourning their courts at 
the conclusion of the defence if the hour be late; but it is not customary 
for them to do so now that the summing-up has been abolished. On 
ordinary days the court opens at 10 a.m. and rises at 6 or 7 P.M. 
There is always on the part of French judges a laudable desire to consult 
the convenience of witnesses by keeping them as short a time as possible 
in attendance at the court ; and barristers assist this object by consenting 
without a murmur to remain in court as late in the evening as may be 
necessary to expedite business. 

This does not prevent Bench and Bar from enjoying themselves in the 
usual festive manner at the close of each day’s proceedings. The assizes 
furnish occasion for a round of dinners. The local authorities each give 
one, turn by turn ; and after the assizes are over the president generally 
entertains all his late hosts at a banquet. This repast is followed by a 
grand reception which is attended by all public or private persons who 
desire to pay their respects to the judges. It is a matter of etiquette that 
the forty members of the jury panel should always come. 

As for the prisoners, it may be remarked of those sentenced to death 
that they stand in quite a different position to that of English convicts in 
thesame case. They receive no intimation of the date when their execution 
will take place. The Court of Cassation to which they have appealed may 
perhaps not call up their case for a couple of months ; and after that some 
more days will be occupied in forwarding a recowrs en grdce, or petition 
for mercy, to the President of the Republic. M. Grévy is opposed to 
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capital punishment ; but not so determinedly opposed to it as never 
to have signed a death warrant. He has allowed three men to be 
guillotined out of about sixty who have been sentenced to death since 
his accession, and this proportion, small as it is, is sufficient to prevent 
murderers from feeling absolutely reassured as to the fate awaiting them. 
They hear nothing of what is being done for or against them outside the 
prison walls. The avocats who defended them draw up the recours en 
grace, but the convicts are not supposed to know what chances there are 
of these petitions being entertained or rejected. If a convict is to be 
executed, the first certain intimation which he receives of the painful fact 
comes about a quarter of an hour before his head drops into the sawdust 
basket of the guillotine. Some morning—it may be two or three months 
after his trial—he is aroused at break of day by the governor of the 
prison entering his cell and saying kindly :—“ A , your appeal has 
been rejected, and your petition dismissed : the moment has arrived...” 
The unhappy man, rolling out of bed and staggering to his feet, sees the 
gaol chaplain, who has walked in behind the governor, and two or three 
warders who assist him hastily to dress. From this moment everything 
is done with the utmost celerity. The prisoner has wine pressed upon 
him ; three minutes are allowed him to make his shrift, then he is led 
out and pinioned. Next moment he is half conducted, half pushed, into 
the open air, where the guillotine stands surrounded by dense squares 
of mounted troops and police, behind whom are massed large crowds 
straining their eyes, with not much effect, to see what is about to take 
place. The modern guillotine is not erected on a platform, but is placed 
on the ground. The convict makes half a dozen steps ; the executioner’s 
assistants seize him, push him roughly against an upright board, which 
falls forward, pivoting under his weight, and brings him in a horizontal 
position with his neck between the grooves, above which the knife is 
suspended. The executioner touches a spring; the knife flashes as it 
falls; and all is over. Watch in hand it has been reckoned that when 
all the preliminaries of execution are smartly conducted, no more than 
fourteen minutes ought to elapse from the time when the convict is 
startled out of sleep to the instant when his head and body part com- 
pany. 

From the Christian point of view it is certainly deplorable that a 
convict having a sure knowledge of his impending death should never be 
able seriously to prepare his mind for it. But the French act upon the 
principle of making things as easy as possible for the doomed man. Even 
the prison chaplain thinks it his duty to hold out hopes of a commutation, 
though he may have no good reason for feeling that the sentence will not 
be carried out. The convict then passes his last weeks of existence in a 
fool’s paradise. He is encouraged to smoke, he is allowed enough wine to 
make him, if not drunk, at least merry—that is a quart a day—and the 
warders in his cell play cards with him as much as he likes—it being their 
chief care to keep the man from moping and giving them trouble. 
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Che Merry Men. 
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CHAPTER I. 


EILeEAN AROS. 


Ir was a beautiful morning in the late July when I set forth on foot 
for the last time for Aros. A boat had put me ashore the night before 
at Grisapol ; I had such breakfast as the little inn afforded, and, leaving 
all my baggage till I had an occasion to come round for it by sea, struck 
right across the promontory with a cheerful heart. 

I was far from being a native of these parts, springing, as I did, from 
an unmixed lowland stock. But an uncle of mine, Gordon Darnaway, 
after a poor, rough youth, and some years at sea, had married a young 
wife in the Islands; Mary Maclean she was called, the last of her 
family ; and when she died in giving birth to a daughter, Aros, the sea- 
girt farm, had remained in his possession. It brought him in nothing 
but the means of life, as I was well aware; but he was a man whom ill- 
fortune had pursued; he feared, cumbered as he was with the young 
child, to make a fresh adventure upon life; and remained in Aros, biting 
his nails at destiny. Years passed over his head in that isolation, and 
brought neither help nor contentment. Meantime our family was dying 
out in the lowlands ; there is little luck for any of that race; and per- 
haps my father was the luckiest of all, for not only was he one of the 
last to die, but he left a son to his name and a little money to support it. 
I was a student of Edinburgh University, living well enough at my own 
charges, but without kith or kin; when some news of me found its way 
to Uncle Gordon on the Ross of Grisapol ; and he, as he was a man who 
held blood thicker than water, wrote to me the day he heard of my 
existence, and taught me to count Arosas my home, Thus it was that 
I came to spend my vacations in that part of the country, so far from all 
society and comfort, between the codfish and the moorcocks, as I used to 
say ; and thus it was that now, when I had done with my classes, I was 
returning thither with so light a heart that July day. 

The Ross, as we call it, is a promontory neither wide nor high, but 
as rough as God made it to this day; the deep sea on either hand of it, 
full of rugged isles and reefs most perilous to seamen—ail overlooked 
from the eastward by some very high cliffs and the great peak of Ben 
Ryan, the Mountain of the Mist, they say the words signify in the 
Gaelic tongue; and it is well named. For that hill-top, which is more 
than three thousand feet in height, catches all the clouds that come 
blowing from the seaward ; and, indeed, I used often to think that it must 
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make them for itself; since when all heaven was clear to the sea level, 
there would ever be a streamer on Ben Ryan. It brought water, too, 
and was mossy to the top in consequence. I have seen us sitting in 
broad sunshine on the Ross, and the rain falling black like crape upon 
the mountain. But the wetness of it made it often appear more beau- 
tiful to my eyes; for when the sun struck upon the hill sides, there were 
many wet rocks and watercourses that shone like jewels even as far as 
Aros, fifteen miles away, 

The road that I followed was a cattle-track. It twisted so as nearly 
to double the length of my journey ; it went over rough boulders so that 
a man had to leap from one to another, and through soft bottoms where 
the moss came nearly to the knee. There was no cultivation anywhere, 
and not one house in the ten miles from Grisapol to Aros. Houses of 
course there were—three at least ; but they lay so far on the one side or 
the other that no stranger could have found them from the track. A 
large part of the Ross is covered with big granite rocks, some of them 
larger than a two-roomed house, one beside another, with fern and deep 
heather in between them where the vipers breed. Anyway the wind 
was, it was always sea air, as salt as on a ship; the gulls were as free as 
moorfowl over all the Ross; and whenever the way rose a little, your 
eye would kindle with the brightness of the sea. From the very midst 
of the land, on a day of wind and a high spring, I have heard the Roost 
roaring like a battle where it runs by Aros, and the great and fearful 
voices of the breakers that we call the Merry Men. 

Aros itself—Aros Jay, I have heard the natives call it, and they say 
it means the House of God—Aros itself was not properly a piece of the 
Ross, nor was it quite an islet. It formed the south-west corner of the 
land, fitted close to it, and was in one place only separated from the coast 
by alittle gut of the sea, not forty feet across at the narrowest. When 
the tide was full, this was clear and still, like a pool on a land river ; 
only there was a difference in the weeds and fishes, and the water itself 
was green instead of brown ; but when the tide went out, in the bottom 
of the ebb, there was a day or two in every month when you could pass 
dryshod from Aros to the mainland. There was some good pasture, 
where my uncle fed the sheep he lived on ; perhaps the feed was better 
because the ground rose higher on the islet than the main level of the 
Ross, but this I am not skilled enough to settle. The house was a good 
one for that country, two stories high. It looked westward over a bay, 
with a pier hard by for a boat, and from the door you could watch the 
vapours blowing on Ben Ryan. 

On all this part of the coast, and especially near Aros, these great 
granite rocks that I have spoken of go down together in troops into the 
sea, like cattle on a summer’s day. There they stand, for all the world 
like their neighbours ashore ; only the salt water sobbing between them 
instead of the quiet earth, and clots of sea-pink blooming on their sides 
instead of heather ; and the great sea conger to wreathe about the base 
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of them instead of the poisonous viper of the land. On calm days you 
can go wandering between them in a boat for hours, echoes following you 
about the labyrinth ; but when the sea is up, Heaven help the man that 
hears that caldron boiling. 

Off the south-west end of Aros these blocks are very many, and much 
greater in size. Indeed, they must grow monstrously bigger out to sea, 
for there must be ten sea miles of open water sown with them as thick 
as a country place with houses, some standing thirty feet above the tides, 
some covered, but all perilous to ships; so that on a clear, westerly- 
blowing day, I have counted, from the top of Aros, the great rollers 
breaking white and heavy over as many as six-and-forty buried reefs. 
But it is nearer in shore that the danger is worst ; for the tide, here run- 
ning like a mill race, makes a long belt of broken water—a Roost, we 
call it—at the tail of the land. I have often been out there in a dead 
calm at the slack of the tide; and a strange place it is, with the sea 
swirling and combing up and boiling like the cauldrons of a linn, and 
now and again a little dancing mutter of sound as though the Roost were 
talking to itself. But when the tide begins to run again, and above all 
in heavy weather, there is no man could take a boat within half a mile 
of it, nor a ship afloat that could either steer or live in such a place. 
You can hear the roaring of it six miles away. At the seaward end 
there comes the strongest of the bubble; and it’s here that these big 
breakers dance together—the dance of death, it may be called—that have 
got the name, in these parts, of the Merry Men. I have heard it said 
that they run fifty feet high ; but that must be the green water only, for 
the spray runs twice as high as that. Whether they got the name from 
their movements, which are swift and antic, or from the shouting they 
make about the turn of the tide, so that all Aros shakes with it, is more 
than I can tell. 

The truth is, that in a south-westerly wind, that part of our archi- 
pelago is no better thanatrap. Ifa ship got through the reefs, and 
weathered the Merry Men, it would be to come ashore on the south coast 
of Aros, in Sandag Bay, where so many dismal things befel our family, 
as I propose to tell. The thought of all these dangers, in the place I 
knew so long, makes me particularly welcome the works now going 
forward to set lights upon the headlands and buoys along the channels 
of our iron-bound, inhospitable islands. 

The country people had many a story about Aros, as I used to hear 
from my uncle’s man, Rorie, an old servant of the Macleans, who had 
transferred his services without afterthought on the occasion of the 
marriage. There was some tale of an unlucky creature, a sea-kelpie, that 
dwelt and did business in some fearful manner of his own among the 
boiling breakers of the Roost. A mermaid had once met a piper on 
Sandag beach, and there sung to him a long, bright midsummer’s 
night, so that in the morning he was found stricken crazy, and from 

‘thenceforward, til] the day he died, said only one form of words; what 
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they were in the original Gaelic I cannot tell, but they were thus trans- 
lated: “ Ah, the sweet singing out of the sea.” Seals that haunted on 
that coast have been known to speak to man in his own tongue, presag- 
ing great disasters. It was here that a certain saint first landed on his 
voyage out of Ireland to convert the Hebrideans. And, indeed, I think 
he had some claim to be called saint ; for, with the boats of that past age, 
to make so rough a passage, and land on such a ticklish coast, was surely 
not far short of the miraculous. It was to him, or to some of his monkish 
underlings who had a cell there, that the islet owes its holy and beautiful 
name, the House of God. 

Among these old wives’ stories there was one which I was inclined to 
hear with more credulity. As I was told, in that tempest which scat- 
tered the ships of the Invincible Armada over all the north and west of 
Scotland, one great vessel came ashore on Aros, and, before the eyes of 
some solitary people on a hill-top, went down in a moment with all 
hands, her colours flying even as she sank. There was some likelihood 
in this tale ; for another of that fleet lay sunk on the north side, twenty 
miles from Grisapol. It was told, I thought, with more detail and 
gravity than its companion stories, and there was one particularity which 
went far to convince me of its truth : the name, that is, of the ship was 
still remembered, and sounded, in my ears, Spanishly. The Lspirito Santo 
they called it, a great ship of many decks of guns, laden with treasure 
and grandees of Spain, and fierce soldadoes, that now lay fathom deep to 
all eternity, done with her wars and voyages, in Sandag bay, upon the 
west of Aros. No more salvos of ordnance for that tall ship, the “ Holy 
Spirit,” no more fair winds or happy ventures ; only to rot there deep in 
the sea-tangle and hear the shoutings of the Merry Men as the tide ran 
high about the island. It was a strange thought to me first and last, and 
only grew stranger as I learned the name of Spain, from which she had 
set sail with so proud a company, and King Philip, the wealthy king, 
that sent her on that voyage. 

And now I must tell you, as I walked from Grisapol that day, the 
Espirito Santo was very much in my reflections. I had been favourably 
remarked by our then Principal in Edinburgh College, that famous 
writer, Dr. Robertson, and by him had been set to work on some papers 
of an ancient date to rearranges and sift of what was worthless ; and in 
one of these, to my great wonder, I found a note of this very ship, the 
Espirito Santo, with her captain’s name, and how she carried a great 
part of the Spaniards’ treasure, and had been lost upon the Ross of 
Grisapol ; but in what particular spot, the wild tribes of that place and 
period would give no information to the king’s inquiries. Putting one 
thing with another, and taking our island tradition together with this 
note of old King James's perquisitions after wealth, it had come strongly 
on my mind that the spot for which he sought in vain could be no other 
than the small bay of Sandag on my uncle’s land ; and, being a fellow ofa 
mechanical turn, I had ever since been plotting how to weigh that good 
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ship up again with all her ingots, ounces, and doubloons, and bring back 
our house of Darnaway to its long-forgotten dignity and wealth. 

This was a design of which I soon had reason to repent. My mind 
was sharply turned on different reflections; and since I became the 
witness of a strange judgment of God’s, the thought of dead men’s trea- 
sures has been intolerable to my conscience. But even at that time I 
must acquit myself of sordid greed ; for if I desired riches, it was not 
for their own sake, but for the sake of a person who was dear to my 
heart—my uncle’s daughter, Mary Ellen. She had been educated well, 
and had been a time to school upon the mainland ; which, poor girl, she 
would have been happier without. For Aros was no place for her, with 
old Rorie the servant, and her father, who was one of the unhappiest 
men in Scotland, plainly bred up in a country place among Cameronians, 
long a skipper sailing out of the Clyde about the islands, and now, with 
infinite discontent, managing his sheep and a little ‘long-shore fishing for 
the necessary bread. If it was sometimes weariful to me, who was there 
but a month or two, you may fancy what it was to her, who dwelt in 
that same desert all the year round, with the sheep and flying sea-gulls, 
and the Merry Men singing and dancing in the Roost ! 


CHAPTER II, 
Wuat tHe Wreck nap Brovcut to Aros. 


It was half-flood when I got the length of Aros; and there was nothing 
for it but to stand on the far shore and whistle for Rorie with the boat. 
I had no need to repeat the signal. At the first sound, Mary was at the 
door flying a handkerchief by way of answer, and the old, long-legged 
serving-man was shambling down the gravel to the pier. For all his 
hurry, it took him a long while to pull across the bay ; and I observed 
him several times to pause, go into the stern, and look over curiously 
into the wake. As he came nearer, he seemed to me aged and haggard, 
and I thought he avoided my eye. The coble had been repaired, with two 
new thwarts and several patches of some rare and beautiful foreign wood, 
the name of it unknown to me. 

“Why, Rorie,” said I, as we began the return voyage, “ this is fine 
wood, How came you by that?” 

“Tt will be hard to cheesel,” Rorie opined reluctantly ; and just 
then, dropping the oars, he made another of those dives into the stern 
which I had remarked as he came across to fetch me, and, leaning his 
hand on my shoulder, stared with an aweful look into the waters of the 
bay. 

“What is wrong?” I asked, a good deal startled. 

“Tt will be a great feesh,” said the old man, returning to his oars; 
and nothing more could I get out of him, but strange glances and an 
ominous nodding of the head. In spite of myself, I was infected with a 
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measure of uneasiness ; I turned also, and studied the wake. The water 
was still and transparent, but, out here in the middle of the bay, ex- 
ceeding deep. For some time I could see nought; but at last it did 
seem to me as if something dark—a great fish, or perhaps only a shadow 
—followed studiously in the track of the moving coble. And then I 
remembered one of Rorie’s superstitions: how in a ferry in Morvar, in 
some great, exterminating feud among the clans, a fish, the like of it 
unknown in all our waters, followed for some years the passage of the 
ferry-boat, until no man dared to make the crossing. 

“ He will be waiting for the right man,” said Rorie. 

Mary met me on the beach, and led me up the brae and into the 
house of Aros. Outside and inside there were many changes. The 
garden was fenced with the same wocd that I had noted in the boat ; 
there were new chairs in the kitchen, covered with strange brocade ; 
curtains of brocade hung from the window; a clock stood silent on the 
dresser ; a lamp of brass was swinging from the roof; the table was set 
for dinner with the finest of linen and silver; and all these new riches 
were displayed in the plain old kitchen that I knew so well, with the 
high-backed settle, and the stools, and the closet bed for Rorie; with 
the wide chimney the sun shone into, and the clear-smouldering peats ; 
with the pipes on the mantelshelf and the three-cornered spittoons, 
filled with sea-shells instead of sand, on the floor ; with the bare stone 
walls and the bare wooden floor, and the three patchwork rugs that were 
of yore its sole adornment—poor man’s patchwork, the like of it un- 
known in cities, woven with homespun, and Sunday black, and sea-cloth 
polished on the bench of rowing. The room, like the house, had been a 
sort of wonder in that country-side, it was so neat and habitable; and 
to see it now, shamed by these incongruous additions, filled me with 
indignation and a kind of anger. In view of the errand I had come upon 
to Aros, the feeling was baseless and unjust ; but it burned high, at the 
first moment, in my heart. 

“ Mary, girl,” said I, “ this is the place I had learned to call my home, 
and I do not know it.” 

“Tt is my home by nature, not by the learning,” she replied ; “ the 
place I was born and the place I’m like to die in; and I neither like 
these changes, nor the way they came, nor that which came with them. 
I would have liked better, under God's pleasure, they had gone down 
into the sea, and the Merry Men were dancing on them now.” 

Mary was always serious; it was perhaps the only trait that she 
shared with her father; but the tone with which she uttered these 
words was even graver than of custom. 

“ Aye,” said I, “TI feared it came by wreck, and that’s by death ; yet 
when my father died, I took his goods without remorse.” 

“Your father died a clean strae death, as the folk say,” said Mary. 

“True,” I returned ; “and a wreck is like a judgment. What was 
she called?” 
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“They ca’d her the Christ-Anna,” said a voice behind me; and, 
turning round, I saw my uncle standing in the doorway. 

He was a sour, small, bilious man, with a long face and very dark 
yees ; fifty-six years old, sound and active in body, and with an air 
somewhat between that of a shepherd and that of a man following the 
sea. He never laughed, that I heard; read long at the Bible; prayed 
much, like the Cameronians he had been brought up among ; and indeed, 
in many ways, used to remind me of one of the hill-preachers in the 
-killing times before the Revolution. But he never got much comfort, 
nor even, as I used to think, much guidance, by his piety. He had his 
black fits when he was afraid of hell; but he had led a rough life, to 
which he would look back with envy, and was still a rough, cold, gloomy 
man. 

As he came in at the door out of the sunlight, with his bonnet 
on his head and a pipe hanging in his button-hole, he seemed, like Rorie, 
to have grown older and paler, the lines were deeplier ploughed upon 
his face, and the whites of his eyes were yellow, like old, stained ivory, 
or the bones of the dead. 

“ Aye,” he repeated, dweiling upon the first part of the word; “the 
Christ-Anna. It’s an awfu’ name.” 

I made him my salutations, and complimented him upon his look of 
health ; for I feared he had perhaps been ill. 

“I’m in the body,” he replied, ungraciously enough; “aye, in the 
body and the sins of the body, like yoursel’. Denner,” he said abruptly 
to Mary, and then ran on to me: “ They’re grand braws, this that we 
have gotten, are they no? Yon’s a bonny knock (clock), but it’ll no 
gang; and the napery’s by ordnar. Bonny, bairnly braws ; it’s fur the 
like o’ them folk sells the peace of God that passeth understanding ; it’s 
fur the like o’ them, an’ maybe no even sae muckle worth, folk daunton 
God to His face and burn in muckle hell; and it’s fur that reason the 
Scripture ca’s them, as I read the passage, the accursed thing. Mary, 
ye girgie,” he interrupted himself to cry with some asperity, “ what for 
ha’e ye no put out the twa candlesticks?” 

“ Why should we need them at high noon ?” she asked. 

But my uncle was not to be turned from his idea. ‘ We'll bruik 
them while we may,” he said ; and so two massive candlesticks of 
wrought silver were added to the table equipage, already so unsuited 
to that rough sea-side farm. 

“She cam’ ashore Februar’ 10th, about ten at nicht,” he went on to 
me. “There was nae wind, and a sair run o’ sea; and she was in the 
sook o’ the Roost, as I jaloose. We had seen her a’ day, Rorie and me, 
beating to the wind. ‘She wasnae a handy craft, I’m thinking, that 
Christ-Anna ; for she would neither steer nor stey wi’ them. A sair 
day they had of it ; their hands was never aff the sheets, and it perishin’ 
cauld—ower cauld to snaw ; and aye they would get a bit nip o’ wind, 
and awa’ again, to put the emp’y hope into them. Eh, man! but they 
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had a sair day for the last o’t! He would have had a prood, prood 
heart that won ashore upon the back o’ that.” 

“ And were all lost?” I cried. “God help them !” 

“Wheesht !” he said sternly. ‘‘ Nane shall pray for the deid on my 
hearth-stane.” 

I disclaimed a Popish sense for my ejaculation ; and he seemed to 
accept my disclaimer with unusual facility, and ran on once more upon 
what had evidently become a favourite subject. 

“We fand her in Sandag Bay, Rorie an’ me, and a’ thae braws in 
the inside of her. There’s a kittle bit, ye see, about Sandag, whiles the 
sook rins strong for the Merry Men, an’ whiles again, when the tide’s 
makin’ hard an’ ye can hear the Roost blawin’ at the far-end of Aros, 
there comes a back spang of current straucht into Sandag Bay. Weel, 
there’s the thing that got the grip on the Christ-Anna. She but to have 
come in ram-stam an’ stern forrit ; for the bows of her are aften under, 
and the back-side of her is clear at hie-water o’ neaps. But, man! the 
dunt that she cam doon wi’ when she struck! Lord safe us a’! but it’s 
an unco life to be a sailor—a cauld, wan chancy life. Mony’s the gliff I 
got mysel’ in the great deep; and why the Lord should ha’e made yon 
unco water is mair than ever I could win to understand. He made the 
vales and the pastures, the bonny green yaird, the halesome, canty 
land— 

And now they shout and sing to Thee, 
For Thou hast made them glad, 


as the Psalms say in the metrical version. No that I would preen my 
faith to that clink neither ; but it’s bonny, and easier to mind. ‘Who 
go to sea in ships,’ they ha’e’t again— 
And in 
Great waters trading be, 
Within the deep these men God’s works 
And His great wonders see. 


Weel, it’s easy sayin’ sae. Maybe Dauvit wasnae very weel acquant 
wi the sea, though I’m no misdoobtin’ inspiration. But, troth, if it 
wasnae prentit in the Bible, I wad whiles be temp’it to think it wasnae 
the Lord, but the muckle, black deil that made the sea. There’s nae- 
thing good comes oot o’t but the fish ; an’ the spectacle o’ God riding on 
the tempest, to be shiire, whilk would be what Dauvit was likely ettling 
at. But, man, they were sair wonders that God showed to the Christ- 
Anna—wonders, do I ca’ them? Judgments, rather : judgments in the 
mirk nicht among the draggons o’ the deep. And their souls—to think 
o’ that—their souls, man, maybe no prepared! The sea—a muckle yett 
to hell!” 

I observed, as my uncle spoke, that his voice was unnaturally moved 
and his manner unwontedly demonstrative. He leaned forward at these 
last words, for example, and touched me on the knee with his spread 
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fingers, looking up into my face with a certain pallor, and I could see 
that his eyes shone with a deep-seated fire, and that the lines about his 
mouth were drawn and tremulous. 

Even the entrance of Rorie, and the beginning of our meal, did not 
detach him from his train of thought beyond a moment. He conde- 
scended, indeed, to ask me some questions as to my success at college, 
but I thought it was with half his mind; and even in his extempore 
grace, which was, as usual, long and wandering, I could find the trace of 
his preoccupation, praying, as he did, that God would “remember in 
mercy fower puir, feckless, fiddling sinful creatures here by their lee-lane 
beside the great and dowie waters.” 

Soon there came an interchange of speeches between him and 
Rorie. 

“Was it there?” asked my uncle. 

“Oh, aye!” said Rorie. 

I observed that they both spoke in a manner of aside, and with 
some show of embarrassment, and that Mary herself appeared.to colour, 
and looked down on her plate. Partly to show my knowledge, and so 
relieve the party from an awkward strain, partly because I was curious, 
I pursued the subject. 

“You mean the fish?” I asked. 

“ Whatten fish?” cried my uncle. “Fish, quo’ he! Fish! Your 
een are fu’ o’ fatness, man; your heid dozened wi’ carnal leir. Fish! 
it’s a bogle!” 

He spoke with great vehemence, as though angry; and perhaps I 
was not very willing to be put down so shortly, for young men are 
disputatious. At least I remember I retorted hotly, crying out upon 
childish superstitions. 

“And ye come frae the College!” sneered Uncle Gordon. ‘Gude 
kens what they learn folk there; it’s no muckle service onyway. Do 
ye think, man, that there’s naething in a’ your saut wilderness o’ a 
world oot wast there, wi’ the sea grasses growing, an’ the sea beasts 
fechtin’, an’ the sun glintin’ down into it, day by day? Na; the sea’s 
like the land, but fearsomer. If there’s folk ashore, there’s folk in the 
sea—deid they may be, but they’re folk whatever; and as for deils, 
there’s nane that’s like the sea deils. There’s no sae muckle harm in the 
land deils, when a’s said and done. Lang syne, when I was a callant in 
the south country, I mind there was an auld, bald bogle in the Peewie 
Moss. I got a glisk o’ him mysel’, sittin’ on his hunkers in a hag, as 
gray’s a tombstane. An’, troth, he was a fearsome-like taed. But he 
steered naebody. Nae doobt, if ane that was a reprobate, ane the Lord 
hated, had gane by there wi’ his sin still upon his stamach, nae doobt 
the creature would ha’e louped upo’ the like o’ him. But there’s deils 
in the deep sea would yoke on a communicant! Eh, sirs, if ye had gane 
doon wi’ the puir lads in the Christ-Anna, ye would ken by now the 
mercy o’ the seas. If ye had sailed it fur as lang as me, ye would hate 
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the thocht of it asI do. If ye had but used the een God gave ye, ye 
would have learned the wickedness o’ that fause, saut, cauld, bullering 
creature, and of a’ that’s in it by the Lord’s permission: labsters an’ 
partans, ane sic like, howking in the deid; muckle, gutsy, blawing 
whales; an’ fish—the hale clan o’ them—cauld-wamed, blind-eed 
uncanny ferlies. Oh, sirs,” he cried, “the horror—the horror o’ the 
sea!” 

We were all somewhat staggered by this outburst; and the speaker 
himself, after that last hoarse apostrophe, appeared to sink gloomily into 
his own thoughts, But Rorie, who was greedy of superstitious lore, 
recalled him to the subject by a question. 

“ You will not ever have seen a teevil of the sea?” he asked. 

“ No clearly,” replied the other. “TI misdoobt if a mere man could 
see ane clearly and conteenue in the body. I ha’e sailed wi’ a lad—they 
ca’d him Sandy Gobart; he saw ane, shiire eneuch, an’ shiire eneuch it 
was the end of him. We were seeven days oot frae the Clyde—a sair 
wark we had had—gaun north wi’ seeds an’ braws an’ things for the 
Macleod. We had got in ower near under the Cutchull’ns, an’ had just 
gane about by Soa, an’ were off on a lang tack, we thocht would maybe 
hauld as far’s Copnahow. I mind the nicht weel: a mune smoored wi’ 
mist ; a fine gaun breeze upon the water, but no steedy ; an’—what nane 
o’ us likit to hear—anither wund gurlin’ owerheid, amang thae fearsome, 
auld stane craigs o’ the Cutchull’ns. Weel, Sandy was forrit wi’ the 
jib sheet ; we couldnae see him for the mains’, that had just begude to 
draw, when a’ at once he gied a skirl. I luffed for my life, for I thocht 
we were ower near Soa; but na, it wasnae that, it was puir Sandy 
Gabart’s deid skreigh, or near hand, for he was deid in half an hour. 
A’t he could tell was that a sea deil, or sea bogle, or sea spenster, or 
sic-like, had clum up by the bowsprit, an’ gi’en him ae cauld, uncanny 
look. An’, or the life was oot o’ Sandy’s body, we kent weel what the 
thing betokened, and why the wund gurled in the tops o’ the Cutchull’ns ; 
for doon it cam’—a wund do I ca’ it? It was the wund o’ the Lord’s 
anger—an’ a’ that nicht we foucht like men dementit, and the niest that 
we kenned we were ashore in Loch Uskevagh, an’ the cocks were crawin' 
in Benbecula. 

“Tt will have been a merman,” Rorie said. 

“ A merman!” screamed my uncle with immeasurable scorn. “ Auld 
wives’ clavers! There’s nae sic things as mermen.” 

“ But what was the creature like?” I asked. 

“What like was it? Gude forbid that we suld ken what like 
it was! It had a kind of a heid upon it—man could say nae 
mair.” 

Then Rorie, smarting under the affront, told several tales of mermen, 
mermaids, and sea-horses that had come ashore upon the islands and 
attacked the crews of boats upon the sea ; and my uncle, in spite of his 
incredulity, listened with uneasy interest. 
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“ Aweel, aweel,” he said, “it may be sae; I may be wrang; but I 
find nae word o’ mermen in the Scriptures.” 

i And you will find nae word of Aros Roost, maybe,” objected Rorie, 
and his argument appeared to carry weight. 

When dinner was over, my uncle carried me forth with him toa 
bank behind the house. It was a very hot and quiet afternoon; scarce 
a ripple anywhere upon the sea, nor any voice but the familiar voice of 
sheep and gulls ; and perhaps in consequence of this repose in nature, my 
kinsman showed himself more rational and tranquil than before. He 
spoke evenly and almost cheerfully of my career, with every now and 
then a reference to the lost ship or the treasures it had brought to Aros. 
For my part, I had listened to him in a sort of trance, gazing with all 
my heart on that remembered scene, and drinking gladly the sea-air and 
the smoke of peats that had been lit by Mary. 

Perhaps an hour had passed when my uncle, who had all the while 
been covertly gazing on the surface of the little bay, rose to his feet and 
bade me follow his example. Now I should say that the great run of 
tide at the south-west end of Aros exercises a perturbing influence round 
all the coast. In Sandag Bay, to the south, a strong current runs at 
certain periods of the flood and ebb respeciively ; but in this northern 
bay—Aros Bay, as it is called—where the house stands and on which 
my uncle was now gazing, the only sign of disturbance is towards the 
end of the ebb, and even then it is too slight to be remarkable. When 
there is any swell, nothing can be seen at all; but when it is calm, as it 
often is, there appear certain strange, undecipherable marks—sea-runes, as 
we may name them—on the glassy surface of the bay. The like is common 
in a thousand places on the coast ; and many a boy must have amused 
himself as I did, seeking to read in them some reference to himself or 
those he loved. It was to these marks that my uncle now directed my 
attention, struggling, as he did so, with an evident reluctance. 

“Do ye see yon scart upo’ the water?” he inquired; “yon ane 
beneath the gray stane? Aye? Weel, it’ll no belike a letter, wullit ?” 

“Certainly it is,’ I replied. “I have often remarked it. It is like 
a C.” 

He heaved a sigh as if heavily disappointed with my answer, and 
then added below his breath: “ Aye, for the Christ-Anna.” 

“T used to suppose, sir, it was for myself,” said I; “for my name is 
Charles.” 

“And so ye saw't afore?” he ran on,not heeding my remark. 
“ Weel, weel, but that’s unco strange. Maybe it’s been there, waitin’ as 
a man wad say, through a’ the weary ages. Man, but that’s awfu’.” 
And then, breaking off: “ You'll no see anither, will ye?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said I. “I see another very plainly, near the Ross side, 
where the road comes down—an M.” 

“ An M,” he repeated very low ; and then, again after another pause : 
“ An’ what wad ye make o’ that?” he inquired. 
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“T had always thought it to mean Mary, sir,” I answered, growing 
somewhat red, convinced as I was in my own mind that I was on the 
threshold of a decisive explanation. 

But we were each following his own train of thought to the exclusion 
of the other’s. My uncle once more paid no attention to my words; 
only hung his head and held his peace; and I might have been led to 
fancy that he had not heard me, if his next speech had not contained a 
kind of echo from my own. 

“T would say naething o’ thae clavers to Mary,” he observed, and 
began to walk forward. 

There is a belt of turf along the side of Aros Bay where walking is 
easy; and it was along this that I silently followed my silent kinsman. 
I was perhaps a little disappointed at having lost so good an opportunity 
to declare my love; but I was at the same time far more deeply exer- 
cised at the change that had befallen my uncle. He was never an ordi- 
nary, never, in the strict sense, an amiable, man; but there was nothing 
in even the worst that I had known of him before, to prepare me for so 
strange a transformation. It was impossible to close the eyes against 
one fact ; that he had, as the saying goes, something on his mind; and 
as I mentally ran over the different words which might be represented 
by the letter M—misery, mercy, marriage, money, and the like—I was 
arrested with a sort of start by the word murder. I was still consider- 
ing the ugly sound and fatal meaning of the word, when the direction of 
our walk brought us to a point from which a view was to be had to 
either side, back towards Aros Bay and homestead, and forward on 
the ocean, dotted to the north isles and lying to the southward, blue 
and open to the sky. There my guide came to a halt, and stood staring 
for awhile on that expanse. Then he turned to me and laid a hand upon 
my arm. 

+ “Ye think there’s naething there?” he said, pointing with his pipe ; 
and then cried out aloud, with a kind of exultation : “I'll tell ye, man! 
The deid are down there—thick like rattons !” 

He turned at once, and, without another word, we retraced our steps 
to the house of Aros. 

I was eager to be alone with Mary; yet it was not till after supper, 
and then but for a short while, that I could have a word with her. I 
lost no time beating about the bush, but spoke out plainly what was on 
my mind. 

“ Mary,” I said, “I have not come to Aros without a hope. If 
that should prove well founded, we all leave and go somewhere else, secure 
of daily bread and comfort; secure, perhaps, of something far beyond 
that, which it would seem extravagant in me to promise. But there’s a 
hope that lies nearer to my heart than money. All my days I have 
loved and honoured you; the love and the honour keep on growing 
with the years; I could not think to be happy or hearty in my life 
without you. Do you think you could take me for a husband ?” 
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“‘T would not ask a better,” she replied. 

“‘ Well then,” said I, “shake hands upon it.” 

She did so very heartily; and “That’s a bargain, lad,” said she, 
which was all that passed between us on the subject, for though I loved 
her, I stood in awe of her tranquillity of character. 

About her father she would tell me nothing, only shook her head, 
and said he was not well and not like himself, and it was a great pity. 
She knew nothing of the wreck. “TI havenae been near it,” said she. 
“ What for would I go near it, Charlie lad? The poor souls are gone to 
their account lang syne; and I would just have wished they had ta’en 
their gear with them—poor souls ! ” 

This was scarcely any great encouragement for me to tell her of the 
Espirito Santa ; yet I did so, and at the very first word she cried out in 
surprise. ‘“ There was a man at Grisapol,” she said, “in the month of 
May—a little, yellow, black-avised body, they tell me, with gold rings 
upon his fingers, and a beard ; and he was spearing high and Jow for that 
same ship.” ; 

It was towards the end of April that I had been given these papers 
to sort out by Dr. Robertson: and it came suddenly back upon my 
mind that they were thus prepared for a Spanish historian, or a man 
calling himself such, who had come with high recommendations to the 
Principal, on a mission of inquiry as to the dispersion of the great 
Armada. Putting one thing with another, I fancied that the visitor 
“with the gold rings upon his fingers” might be the same with Dr. 
Robertson’s historian from Madrid. If that were so, he would be more 
likely after treasure for himself than information for a learned society. 
I made up my mind, I should lose no time over my undertaking ; and if 
the ship lay sunk in Sandag Bay, as perhaps both he and I supposed, it 
should not be for the advantage of this ringed adventurer, but for Mary 
and myself, and for the good, old, honest, kindly family of the Danna- 
ways. 





CHAPTER III. 


Lap anp Leo 1n Sanpac Bay. 


I was early afoot next morning; and as soon as I had a bite to eat, set 
forth upon a tour of exploration. Something in my heart distinctly told 
me that I should find the ship of the Armada; and although I did not 
give way entirely to such hopeful thoughts, I was still very light in 
spirits and walked upon air. Aros is a very rough islet, its surface 
strewn with great rocks and shaggy with fern and heather; my way lay 
almost north and south across the highest peak ; and though the whole 
distance was inside of two miles, it took more time and exertion than 
four upon a level road. Upon the summit, I paused. Although not 
very high—not three hundred feet, as I think—it yet outtops all the 
neighbouring lowlands of the Ross, and commands a great view of sea 
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and islands. The sun, which had been up some time, was already hot 
upon my neck ; the air was listless and thundery, although purely clear ; 
away over the north-west, where the isles lie thickliest congregated, 
some half-a-dozen small and ragged clouds hung together in a covey ; and 
the head of Ben Ryan wore, not merely a few streamers, but a solid 
hood of vapour. There was a threat in the weather. The sea, it is 
true, was smooth like glass: even the Roost was but a seam on that 
wide mirror, and the Merry Men no more than caps of foam; but to 
my eye and ear, so long familiar with these places, the sea also seemed 
to lie uneasily ; a sound of it, like a long sigh, mounted to me where I 
stood; and, quiet as it was, the Roost itself appeared to be evolving 
mischief. For I ought to say that all we dwellers in these parts attri- 
buted, if not prescience, at least a quality of warnirg, to that strange and 
dangerous creature of the tides. 

I hurried on, then, with the greater speed, and had soon descended 
the slope of Aros to the part that we call Sandag Bay. It isa pretty large 
piece of water compared with the size of the isle; well sheltered from 
all but the prevailing wind ; sandy and shoal and bounded by low sand- 
hills to the west, but to the eastward lying several fathoms deep along a 
ledge of rocks. It is upon that side that, at a certain time each flood, 
the current mentioned by my uncle sets so strong into the bay; a little 
later, when the Roost begins to work higher, an undertow runs still 
more strongly in the reverse direction; and it is the action of this last, 
as I suppose, that has scoured that part so deep. Nothing is to be seen 
out of Sandag Bay but one small segment of the horizon and, in heavy 
weather, the breakers flying high over a deep-sea reef. 

From half-way down the hill, I had perceived the wreck of February 
last, a brig of considerable tonnage, lying, with her back broken, high 
and dry on the west corner of the sands; and I was making directly 
towards it, and already almost on the margin of the turf, when my eyes 
were suddenly arrested by a spot, cleared of fern and heather, and marked 
by one of those long, low, and almost human-looking mounds that we 
see so commonly in graveyards. I stopped like a man shot. Nothing 
had been said to me of any dead man or interment on the island; Rorie, 
Mary, and my uncle had all equally held their peace; of her at least, I 
was certain that she must be ignorant; and yet here, before my eyes, 
was proof indubitable of the fact. Here was a grave; and I had to ask 
myself, with a chill, what manner of man lay there in his last sleep, 
awaiting the signal of the Lord in that solitary, sea-beat resting-place. 
My mind supplied no answer but what I feared to entertain. Ship- 
wrecked, at least, he must have been ; perhaps, like the old Armada 
mariners, from some far and rich land oversea; or perhaps one of my 
own race, perishing within eyesight of the smoke of home. I stood 
awhile uncovered by his side, and I could have desired that it had lain 
in our religion to put up some prayer for that unhappy stranger, or, 
in the old classic way, outwardly honour his misfortune. But I knew, 
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although his bones lay there, a part of Aros, till the trumpet sounded, 
his imperishable soul was forth and far away, among the raptures of the 
everlasting Sabbath, or the pangs of hell; and my mind misgave me, 
even with a fear that perhaps he was near me where I stood, guarding 
his sepulchre, and lingering on the scene of his unhappy fate. 

Certainly it was with a spirit somewhat overshadowed that I turned 
away from the grave to the hardly less melancholy spectacle of the wreck. 
Her stem was above the last circle of the flood ; she was broken in two 
2 little abaft the foremast—though indeed she had none, both having 
broken short in her disaster ; and as the pitch of the beach was very sharp 
and sudden, and the bows lay many feet below the stern, the fracture 
gaped widely open, and you could see right through her poor hull upon 
the further side. Her name was much defaced, and I could not make 
out clearly whether she was called Christiania, after the Swedish city, or 
Christiana, after the good woman, Christian’s wife, in that old book the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. By her build she was a foreign ship, but I was not 
certain of her nationality. She had been painted green, but the colour 
was faded and weathered, and the paint peeling off in strips. The wreck 
of the mainmast lay alongside, half buried in sand. She was a forlorn 
sight indeed, and I could scarce look without tears at the bits of rope 
that still hung about her, so often handled of yore by shouting seamen ; 
or the little scuttle where they had passed up and down to their affairs ; 
or that poor voiceless angel of a figure-head that had dipped into so many 
running billows. 

I do not know whether it came most from the ship or from the grave, 
but I fell into some melancholy scruples, as I stood there, leaning with 
one hand against the battered timbers. The homelessness of men and 
even of inanimate vessels, cast away upon strange shores, came strongly 
in upon my mind. To make a profit of such pitiful misadventures 
seemed an unmanly and a sordid act; and I began to think of my then 
quest as of something sacrilegious in its nature. But when I remem- 
bered Mary, I took heart again. My uncle would never consent to an 
imprudent marriage, nor would she, as I was persuaded, wed without his 
full approval. It behoved me, then, to be up and doing for my wife ; 
and I thought with a laugh how long it was since that great sea-castle, 
the Lspirito Santo, had left her bones in Sandag Bay, and how weak it 
would be to consider rights so long extinguished and misfortunes so long 
forgotten in the process of time. 

I had my theory of where to seek for her remains. The set of the 
current and the soundings both pointed to the east side of the bay under 
the ledge of rocks. If she had been lost in Sandag Bay, and if, after 
these centuries, any portion of her held together, it was there that I 
should find it. The water deepens, as I have said, with great rapidity, 
and even close alongside the rocks four or five fathoms may be found. 
As I walked upon the edge I could see far and wide over the sandy 
bottom of the bay; the sun shone clear and green and steady in the 
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deeps ; the bay seemed rather like a great transparent crystal, as one 
sees them in a lapidary’s shop ; there was naught to show what it was, 
but an internal trembling, a hovering within of sun-glints and netted 
shadows, and a faint lap, and now and then a dying bubble round the 
edge. The shadows of the rocks lay out for some distance at their feet, 
so that my own shadow, moving, pausing, and stooping on the top of 
that, reached sometimes half across the bay. It was above all in this 
belt of shadows that I hunted for the Lspirito Santo; since it was there 
the undertow ran strongest, whether in or out. Cool as the whole water 
seemed this broiling day, it looked, in that part, yet cooler, and had a 
mysterious invitation for the eyes. Peer as I pleased, however, I could 
see nothing but a few fishes or a bush of sea-tangle, and here and there 
a lump of rock that had fallen from above and now lay separate on the 
sandy floor. Twice did I pass from one end to the other of the rocks, 
and in the whole distance I could see nothing of the wreck, nor any 
place but one where it was possible for it to be. This was a large 
terrace in five fathoms of water, raised off the surface of the sand to a 
considerable height, and looking from above like a mere outgrowth of 
the rocks on which I walked. It was one mass of great sea-tangles like 
a grove, which prevented me judging of its nature, but in shape and size 
it bore some likeness to a vessel’s hull. At least it was my best chance. 
If the Lspirito Santo lay not there under the tangles, it lay nowhere at 
allin Sandag Bay ; and I prepared to put the question to the proof, once 
and for all, and either go back to Aros a rich man or cured for ever of 
my dreams of wealth. 

I stripped to the skin, and stood on the extreme margin with my 
hands clasped, irresolute. The bay at that time was utterly quiet ; there 
was no sound but from a school of porpoises somewhere out of sight 
behind the point ; yet a certain fear withheld me on the threshold of my 
venture. Sad sea-feelings, scraps of my uncle’s superstitions, thoughts 
of the dead, of the grave, of the old broken ships drifted through my 
mind. But the strong sun upon my shoulders warmed me to the heart, 
and I stooped forward and plunged into the sea. 

It was all that I could do to catch a trail of the sea-tangle that 
bloomed so thickly on the terrace; but once so far anchored I secured 
myself by grasping a whole armful of these thick and slimy stalks, and, 
planting my fect against the edge, I looked around me. On all sides the 
clear sand stretched forth unbroken ; it came to the foot of the rocks, 
scoured like an alley in a garden by the action of the tides ; and even 
behind me, for as far as I could see, nothing was visible but the same 
many-folded sand upon the sun-bright bottom of the bay. Yet the 
terrace to which I was then holding was as thick with strong sea-growths 
as a tuft of heather, and the cliff from which it bulged hung draped 
below the water-line with brown lianas. In this complexity of forms, all 
swaying together in the current, things were hard to be distinguished ; 


and I was still uncertain whether my feet were pressed upon the natural 
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rock or upon the timbers of the Armada treasure-ship, when the whole 
tuft of tangle came away in my hand, and in an instant I was on the 
surface, and the shores of the bay and the bright water swam before my 
eyes in a glory of crimson. 

I clambered back upon the rocks, and threw the plant of tangle at 
my feet. Something at the same moment rang sharply, like a falling 
coin. I stooped, and there, sure enough, crusted with the red rust, there 
lay an iron shoe-buckle. The sight of this poor human relic thrilled me 
to the heart, but not with hope nor fear, only with a desolate melancholy. 
I held it in my hand, and the thought of its owner appeared before me 
like the presence of anactual man. His weather-beaten face, his sailor’s 
hands, his sea-voice hoarse with singing at the capstan, the very foot that 
had once worn that buckle and trod so much along the swerving decks— 
the whole human fact of him, as a creature like myself, with hair and 
blood and seeing eyes, haunted me in that sunny, solitary place, not like 
a spectre, but like some friend whom I had basely injured. Was the 
great treasure ship indeed below there, with her guns and chain and 
treasure, as she had sailed from Spain ; her decks a garden for the sea- 
weed, her cabin a breeding place for fish, soundless but for the dredging 
water, motionless but for the waving of the tangle upon her battlements 
—that old, populous, sea-riding castle, now a reef in Sandag Bay? Or, 
as I thought it likelicr, was this a waif from the disaster of the foreign 
brig—was this shoe-buckle bought but the other day and worn by a man 
of my own period in the world’s history, hearing the same news from day 
to day, thinking the same thoughts, praying, perhaps, in the same temple 
with myself? However it was, I was assailed with dreary thoughts; 
my uncle’s words, “ the dead are down there,” echoed in my ears ; and 
though I determined to dive once more, it was with a strong repugnance 
that I stepped forward to the margin of the rocks. 

A great change passed at that moment over the appearance of the 
bay. It was no more that clear, visible interior, like a house roofed with 
glass, where the green, submarine sunshine slept so stilly. A breeze, I 
suppose, had flamed the surface, and a sort of trouble and blackness filled 
its bosom, where flashes of light and clouds of shadow tossed confusedly 
together. Even the terrace below was obscurely rocked and quivered. 
It seemed a graver thing to venture on this place of ambushes; and 
when I leaped into the sea the second time it was with a quaking in my 
soul. 

I secured myself as at first, and groped among the waving tangle. 
All that met my touch was cold and soft and gluey. The thicket was 
alive with crabs and lobsters, trundling to and fro lopsidedly, and I had 
to harden my heart against the horror of their curious neighbourhood. 
On all sides I could feel the clefts and roots of hard, living stone; no 
planks, no iron, not a sign of any wreck; the Espirito Santo was not 
there. I remember I had almost a sense of relief in my disappointment, 
and I was about ready to leave go when something happened that sent 
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me to the surface with my heart in my mouth. I had already stayed 
somewhat late over my explorations; the current was freshening with 
the change of the tide, and Sandag Bay was no longer a safe place for a 
single swimmer. Well, just at the last moment there came a sudden 
flush of current, dredging through the tangles like a wave. I lost one 
hold, was flung sprawling on my side, and, instinctively grasping for a 
fresh support, my fingers closed on something hard and cold. I think I 
knew at that moment what it was. At least I instantly left go, leaped 
for the surface, and clambered out next moment on to the friendly rocks 
with the bone of a man’s leg in my grasp. 

Mankind is a material creature, slow to think and dull to perceive 
connections. The grave, the wreck of the brig, and the rusty shoe- 
buckle were surely plain advertisements. A child might have read this 
dismal story, and yet it was not until I touched that actual piece of 
mankind that the full horror of the charnel brean burst upon my spirit. 
I laid the bone beside the buckle, picked up my clothes, and ran as I 
was along tae rocks towards the human shore. I could not be far enough 
from the spot; no fortune was vast enough to tempt me back again. 
The bones of the drowned dead should henceforth roll undisturbed by me, 
whether on tangle or minted gold. Butas soon as I trod the good earin 
again, and had covered my nakedness against the sun, I knelt down over 
against the ruins of the brig, and out of the fulness of my heart prayed 
long and passionately for all poor souls upon the sea. A generous prayer 
is never presented in vain; the petition may be refused, but the petitioner 
is always, I believe, rewarded by some gracious visitation. The horror, 
at least, was lifted from my mind; I could look with calm of spirit on 
that great bright creature, God’s ocean; and as I set off homeward up 
the rough sides of Aros, nothing remained of my concern beyond a deep 
determination to meddle no more with the spoils of wrecked vessels or 
the treasures of the dead. 

I was already some way up the hill before I paused to breathe and 
look behind me. The sight that met my eyes was doubly strange. 

For, first, the storm that I had foreseen was now advancing with 
almost tropical rapidity. The whole surface of the sea had been dulled 
from its conspicuous brightness to an ugly hue of corrugated lead ; 
already in the distance the white waves, the “skipper’s daughters,” had 
begun to flee before a breeze that was still insensible on Aros; and 
already along the curve on Sandag Bay there was a splashing run of sea 
that I could hear from where I stood. The change upon the sky was 
even more remarkable. There had begun to arise out of the south-west 
a huge and solid continent of scowling cloud; here and there, through 
rents in its contexture, the sun still poured a sheaf of spreading rays ; 
and here and there, from all its edges, vast inky streamers lay forth along 
the yet unclouded sky. The menace was express and imminent. Even 
as I gazed, the sun was blotted out. At any moment the tempest might 
fall upon Aros in its might. 
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The suddenness of this change of weather so fixed my eyes on heaven 
that it was some seconds before they alighted on the bay, mapped out 
below my feet, and robbed a moment later of the sun. The knoll which 
I had just surmounted overflanked a little amphitheatre of lower hillocks 
sloping towards the sea, and beyond that the yellow arc of beach and the 
whole extent of Sandag Bay. It was a scene on which I had often 
looked down, but where I had never before beheld a human figure. I 
had but just turned my back upon it and left it empty, and my wonder 
may be fancied when I saw a boat and several men in that deserted spot. 
The boat was lying by the rocks. A pair of fellows, bareheaded, with 
their sleeves rolled up, and one with a boathook, kept her with difficulty 
to her moorings, for the current was growing brisker every moment. A 
little way off upon the ledge two men in black clothes, whom I judged 
to be superior in rank, laid their heads together over some task which at 
first I did not understand, but a second after I had made it out—they 
were taking bearings with the compass ; and just then I saw one of them 
unroll a sheet of paper and lay his finger down, as though identifying 
features ina map. Meanwhile a third was walking to and fro, poking 
among the rocks and peering over the edge into the water. While I was 
still watching them with the stupefaction of surprise, my mind hardly 
yet able to work on what my eyes reported, this third person suddenly 
stooped and summoned his companions with a cry so loud that it reached 
my ears upon the hill. The others ran to him, even dropping the compass 
in their hurry, and I could see the bone and the shoe-buckle going from 
hand to hand, causing the most unusual gesticulations of surprise and 
interest. Just then I could hear the seamen crying from the boat, and 
saw them point westward to that cloud continent which was ever the 
more rapidly unfurling its blackness over heaven. The others seemed to 
consult ; but the danger was too pressing to be braved, and they bundled 
into the boat carrying my relics with them, and set forth out of the bay 
with all speed of oars. 

I made no more ado about the matter, but turned and ran for the 
house. Whoever these men were, it was fit my uncle should be instantly 
informed. It was not then altogether too late in the day for a descent 
of the Jacobites ; and may be Prince Charlie, whom I knew my uncle to 
detest, was one of the three superiors whom I had seen upon the rock. 
Yet as I ran, leaping from rock to rock, and turned the matter loosely in 
my mind, this theory grew ever the larger the less welcome to my reason. 
The compass, the map, the interest awakened by the buckle, and the 
conduct of that one among the strangers who had looked so often below 
him in the water, all seemed to point to a different explanation of their 
presence on that outlying, obscure islet of the western sea. The Madrid 
historian, the search instituted by Dr. Robertson, the bearded stranger 
with the rings, my own fruitless search that very morning in the deep 
water of Sandag Bay, ran together, piece by piece, in my memory, and I 
made sure that these strangers must be Spaniards in quest of ancient 
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treasure and the lost ship of the Armada. But the people living in out- 
lying islands, such as Aros, are answerable for their own security ; there 
is none near by to protect or even to help them; and the presence in 
such a spot of a crew of foreign adventurers, poor, greedy, and most 
likely lawless, filled me with apprehensions for my uncle’s money, and 
even for the safety of his daughter. I was still wondering how we were 
to get rid of them when I came, all breathless, to the top of Aros. The 
whole world was shadowed over ; only in the extreme east, ona few hills 
of the mainland, one last gleam of sunshine lingered like a jewel ; rain 
had begun to fall, not heavily, but in great drops; the sea was rising 
with each moment, and already a band of white encircled Aros and the 
nearer coasts of Grisapol. The boat was still pulling seaward, but I 
now became aware of what had been hidden from me lower down—a 
large, heavily-sparred, handsome schooner, lying to at the south end of 
Aros. Since I had not seen her in the morning when I had looked 
around so closely at the signs of the weather, and upon these lone waters 
where a sail was rarely visible, it was clear she must have lain last night 
behind the uninhabited Eilean Gour, and this proved conclusively that 
she was manned by strangers to our coast, for that anchorage, though 
good enough to look at, is little better than a trap for ships. "With such 
ignorant sailors upon so wild a coast the coming gale was not unlikely to 
bring death upon its wings. 
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Mlorgante Maggiore. 
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Amuinst the dusty confusion of intellectual furniture, set aside and almost 
forgotten in the dark lumber-room of old Italian wit and imagination, 
lies a large quarto, with double columns, without pagination or number 
of canto—the commencement of which is distinguished by a small 
letter followed by a capital—or of stanza; full of peculiar figures and 
abbreviations of the printing press, and bearing the following subscrip- 
tion: “ The end of the book called Morgante Maggiore, made by Luigi 
dei Pulci, at the request of the most excellent Mona Lucrezia di Piero di 
Cosimo de’ Medici; set in type by me, Francesco di Dino di Jacopo di 
Rigaletto, the young Florentine bookseller. Printed in the city of 
Florence, on the seventh day of February, hard by the convent of 
Foligno, in the year 1482. Drawn from the original, and reviewed and 
corrected by the author himself, whom may God happily preserve, and 
give pleasure to him who reads, with health of soul and body. Amen.” 

This volume, which by good fortune escaped the religious zeal of the 
inquisitorial Savonarola, at the conclusion of the Carnival of 1497, when 
that unlucky apostle did excellent service to the cause of literature and 
science by burning, in the public square, such abominations of vanity as 
were the best editions of the Decameron, and other books of a like kind, 
is supposed by Audin to be the first complete edition of Pulci’s Morgante. 
Audin is of opinion that it was not wholly set up by Francesco di Dino, 
hard by the Convent of Foligno, but that at a neighbouring convent of 
Ripoli, divided only by a garden wall, a certain Suor Marietta assisted 
in setting up such parts of the poem as were not calculated to shock 
maiden modesty or claustral reserve. In those old days were certain 
Hercules pillars of propriety, long since sailed past by ladies who, having 
been at finishing schools, have nothing left them to learn. 

Luigi di Jacopo Francesco dei Pulci was born in Florence, about 
1430. His life was literary and uneventful. The fallentis semita vite 
suited him. He preferred the cool shadows of speculative philosophy to 
the garish heat of political discussion. Perhaps the only piece of in- 
formation about his personal appearance is to be found in the Poem on 
Hawking, composed by his father, Lorenzo de’ Medici, surnamed the 
Magnificent. Therein posterity learns that he had a huge nose, which 
overshadowed the dogs and made the horses restive, “so that none of 
us,” says the Magnificent, “cared for his presence at the hunt.” Even 
the date of his death is uncertain. From the internal evidence of his: 
poem, it probably occurred late in the fifteenth century. The favourite 
date is 1486. There is a story that his excommunicated carcass was 
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buried, without the customary religious patter, in a ruined well. Pulci 
certainly behaved very badly to the Church; but the story militates 
against all our ideas, based on a long and wide experience of ecclesi- 
astical charity, long-suffering, and forgiveness. 

For the amusement of their common Meczenas, Lorenzo Pulci agreed 
with a certain canon of Florence, Matteo Franco, to write a series of 
mutually abusive sonnets. In them each gives the other a Roland for 
his Oliver, pan per focaccia, in the way of personal insult, cynical 
ribaldry, and gross invective. Becoming at last sick of this solace, 
Pulci took to investigating the nature of the soul. After rejecting the 
opinions of Plato and Aristotle on the subject, he says he regards the 
soul as a mere piece of pine-kernel paste wedged in a hot white loaf, 
or a pork sausage set in a split roll. It cannot, he continues, reach 
easily, even with the assistance of a ladder, that other life, where some 
folk fancy they will find beccafichi and ortolans all ready picked, and 
fine sweet wines, and well-made feather beds, and so follow the curate, 
“TJ, however,” concludes Pulci, “ shall depart into the valley of darkness, 
and never hear the song of Hallelujah.” Upon this the Inquisition 
stepped in to defend the holy faith with such effect that Pulci soon after 
composed A Confession to the Virgin, a most orthodox and pious poem, 
equally pure and pointless, teeming with devotion, but terribly dull. It 
may have made his peace with the “ pulpit-parrots,” but it must have set 
him at variance with all true lovers of verse. 

Pulci’s romantic epopee, known as the Morgante Maggiore, is written 
in twenty-eight cantos, composed in the ottava rima of the Zeseide of 
Boccace, who is supposed to have invented that metre. The first part 
of the material is taken chiefly from the Reali di Francia, which gives 
the history of Orlando, or Rotolando, so named from his rolling himself 
about the room, apparently without reason, the instant he was born. 
Only the last four cantos are taken from that ancient compilation 
ascribed to Turpin, or rather Tilpin—a church dignitary, not sufficiently 
venerated by our author, who quotes him as an authority for audacious 
extravagances of which he was as innocent as Ptolemy; and on one 
occasion represents him as a candidate for the office of public hangman. 
Moreover, he abuses his work. ‘The story of this ne _ ey 
Pulci, “ for all I see, ill understood and worse expressed.’ 

The most excellent Mona Lucrezia, the mother of Lorenzo, who sent 
her poet into the deep sea of mock-heroic verse, did not live to see how 
he came out of it. Her he addresses, at the end of his work, as a 
blessed spirit of defence, his star, and his St. Elmo, observing inci- 
dentally that if anyone attacks him, she, being in heaven, will well 
know how to card that person’s wool. This is a sample of that con- 
fusion of the serious and the comic which, like that of the customary 
conditions of space and time, pervades Pulci’s poem. 

Its chief ingredients are the conquests of Charlemagne over distant 
disbelievers, the memorable prowesses of his peers, only comparable with 
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those of Jashobeam the Hachmonite, that mighty man of David, who 
lifted up his spear against three hundred, slain by him at one time, and 
the hatred of Gan, the perfidious knight of Maganza or Mayence, a traitor 
before his birth, for Orlando. Gan’s deceit and covin, confronted with 
the raisons d’Etat of the present century, are indeed as a midge to a 
mammoth ; but it is scarcely fair to examine them in this pure and per- 
fect light of European civilisation. The poem is stuffed full—a bizzeffe, 
as the Italians say—of giants and dragons and unicorns. There isa 
pretty sprinkling of devils, and ladies of royal lineage are as plentiful as 
religious tracts on a Sunday afternoon. The whole is spiced with love 
and magic, fasts—dream-feasts, as Pulci calls them—duels, battles, 
and kingdoms conquered in a single day. The chances of the fight 
are commonly, if not always, in favour of the militant Christian. 
The defeated Pagan usually curses Mahomet. Even the orthodox 
Rinaldo can curse Heaven devoutly, on occasion of any contretemps. 
“Few men,” says Epictetus, “love anything, even their God, so much as 
their own interest. As Alexander burnt, at the death of Hephestion, 
the temple of A‘sculapius, so we are ready to abuse our divinities and 
overturn their statues at the least obstruction of our desire.” The 
giant Morgante, from whom the work borrows its name, plays in it 
comparatively a minor réle. Orlando kills Morgante’s brothers for 
interfering with the repose of a certain abbey, and takes Morgante, after 
his conversion to the only true faith, for his companion. Attired ina 
broad steel headpiece, the giant is compared by the Paladin to a mushroom 
with an abnormally extended stalk. He does execution on infidels with 
a bell-clapper, afterwards studded with the teeth of a crocodile. His appe- 
tite is good. One day he unfolds the wrinkles of his belly by eating an 
elephant, all but the head and the feet. This exact minuteness of detail in 
narration materially assists in supporting the authenticity of the account. 
On another day he disposes, with one bite, of the hump of a camel. He 
eventually dies, eight cantos before the end of the poem, from the nip of a 
small crab—granchiolino—freely rendered by a French translation, here- 
after to beconsidered, in one place a fish, and in another an aquatic serpent! 

In the Morgante is nothing of what is now understood by plot. If 
Pulci had any other end than that of his own diversion and possible 
profit in composing it, it was probably to set people free from the pitfalls 
of sacerdotal chicanery and imposture. Many episodes are introduced, 
perhaps to allay the weariness of the audience, for Pulci probably sang 
his own poem at the table of the Medici, as Bojardo at that of the family 
of Este. These episodes are seldom concluded with the canto, and there 
is always a polite promise of their continuation. Thus the attendance 
of the audience on the morrow was secured as deftly as the prosaic “To 
be continued” of our present serials insures a crop of readers for the 
next month. 

Each canto commences with a pious invocation, taken usually from the 
offices of the Roman Catholic Church. So we find the Gloria in excelsis Deo, 
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the Magnificat, the Te Deum laudamus, and an address to Christ as “O 
highest Jove, for us crucified,” all of which have as little to do with the 
subject of the poem as its concluding paraphrase of Salve Regina. These 
familiar formule, the fashion of the time, were of avail in fastening the 
attention of a bird-witted audience. Even in Dante’s comedy and the 
amorous ditties of Petrarch, they are not found wanting, and they 
abound in the rarely read romances of the Queen Ancroja and DBuovo 
Antona, Ancroja, by the way, is the name of a reprobate Pagan, who 
dies unconverted, and Buovo or Beuves was Orlando’s grandfather. The 
names of the authors of the poems are unknown. In favour of these 
invocations it may be said, they are at least more in accordance with 
Christian propriety than the modern addresses of Protestant poets to 
Apollo and the Muses. With these the satirist of Ferney, who gave 
Pulci the credit of being a canon, defended his Pucelle. “There are no 
such liberties,” says he, “in my discreet work, as those which the 
Florentine doctor has taken in his J/organte.” From these the whole 
poem has been regarded by some as a rich satire on Christianity, and 
even Hallam went so far as to say he considered Pulci intended to bring 
religion into contempt. Probably he cared rather to expose the true 
character of its priests and professors. About religion itself he was 
apparently in much the same condition as Margutte, a species of 
Panurge, whom Morgante met one day at a cross road. This hero 
wished to be a giant, but, repenting when half-way there, remained only 
some twenty hands high as a result. Morgante asks him to take a 
drink, with the politeness of one gentleman to another in the present 
generation, and then proceeds to examine him straitly as to his reli- 
gious belief. But the miserable Margutte has no settled creed whatever. 
He is neither Saracen nor Christian, believes neither in Christ nor 
Apollo; “ but,” says he, “I believe in a boiled fowl, or roast if you will, 
and occasionally I believe in butter, in beer too; but, above all, in good 
wine ; and I. believe he will be saved, whosoever believes therein. The 
only true Paternoster is a piece of roasted liver. Faith is like tickling, 
it affects men in different ways and degrees. I am myself the son of a 
Greek nun and a Turkish priest, and bear with me the sins of both 
countries. Twenty-and-seven mortal sins have I, which never leave me, 
summer or winter. Whilst I have money, I am ready to gamble at any 
time and in any place. As to gluttony, if you could only see the 
manner in which I baste! To watch in how many ways I can hash 
a lamprey would make your hair stand on end. If one ingredient fail, 
the whole dish is spoilt ; heaven itself could not remedy the matter after- 
wards, I could teach you secrets of cookery till to-morrow. But hear 
another cardinal virtue of mine. What I have told you already does 
not come to F.; imagine what it will be when we arrive at R. I care 
no more for relations than strangers. I can make augers, and crowbars, 
and soft files, and wimbles of every kind, and picklocks, and ladders of 
rope or wood, and levers, and felt shoes. In a church I always fly first to 
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the sacristy. I have a great affection for crosses, chalices, and crucifixes ; 
after that I spoil the virgins and saints. There is no mewm and tuum for 
me. Everything in the beginning belonged to God. I should strip the 
finest saint, if saints in heaven there be, for a farthing. The theological 
virtues yet remain. Perjuries slip through my mouth like ripe figs. 
For alms, prayer, and fasting, I meddle not with any of them. I have 
omitted to mention some thousand other sins of mine, but will conclude 
with this—I was never a traitor.” 

In this short specimen of Pulci’s style much of Margutte’s creed 
and many of his virtues are omitted. They could not be read now, and 
they could only have been written in that abandoned time before the 
Holy Council of Trent had confined the liberty of unlicensed speech. 
To get rid of this Margutte as soon as possible, it may be here added 
that after laughing at everybody and everything, man, woman, child, 
saint and devil, he at last sees a monkey putting on a pair of boots, and, 
his usual fit of merriment attacking him too suddenly, he is unable to 
unbutton himself, and with one loud and final bellow, bursts. 

An awful amazement must possess the soul of Pulci, if still cognisant 
of mundane matters, to find his J/oryante considered as a serious work, 
and almost labelled with a purpose like a modern Zendenzschrift. In 
spite of his saying that the impossibility of saving Orlando will turn 
his comedy into a tragedy ; in spite of the popular style of his poem and 
its vast number of vulgar proverbs and forms of speech ; in spite of a 
geography widely removed from that of Pinnock, which transports his 
heroes to Paris from Persia or Egypt as easily as from Lyons or Toulouse ; 
in spite of works of many years being ended in one day ; in spite of an 
utter disregard of all conditions of space and time; in spite of the notice 
of Milton, who may be supposed an excellent judge, and yet speaks of the 
Morgante as a sportful poem, much to the same purpose as the Margites ; 
in spite of the comic deaths of Morgante and Margutte, and a thousand 
other absurdities sufficient to make even Heraclitus laugh, such men as 
Foscolo and Panizzi have found in their compatriot’s monument a corner 
stone of gravity and momentous significance. 

It is true that many lines of the old poets, written by them in all 
sad and sober seriousness, have now a somewhat comic character. Dante, 
for example, whom few would accuse of mirth, makes Minos to deliver 
his sentences by the motions of his tail, each curl of that member round 
the accused condemning him to a lower depth, 


Giudica, e manda secundo che avvinghia: 


but the tout ensemble of Pulci’s poem—his laughter alike at Christian 
and Pagan heroes, the former of whom his predecessors as well as suc- 
cessors loved to elevate and idolise—can leave little doubt of his 
merry purpose, which was so apparent to Gravina and Corniani, to 
Hallam and Ginguené. Indeed, one great defect in Pulci is his want of 
continued sobriety, the pathos and occasional grandeur in the concluding 
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scene of the dolorous rout at Roncesvalles is over and over again inter- 
rupted by farcical incident and sardonic comment. ‘Thrice the sound of 
the weird ivory horn of Childe Rowland wails through the wood, but 
the child makes his nose bleed by blowing it. He takes an affecting 
farewell of Vegliantin, his horse, begging his pardon ; but then the dead 
beast accords it, winking his eye the while. Determined, as Arthur in 
the case of Excalibur, that none shall hereafter hold his famous brand, 
he smites Durlindana, so called, says Turpin, guia durum dabat ictum, 
against a rock to break it, but Durlindana divides the rock in twain as 
it were a splinter. He is told by the angel Gabriel that Aldabella his 
wife—of whom, by the way, he sees as little as he well can while on 
earth—shall wear widow’s weeds till she rejoins him in heaven; but 
then he is also told by the same angel that Morgante shall be of the 
heavenly party, and that Margutte is already herald of Beelzebub, and 
amusing with his wonted laughter all the hosts of hell. Pulci adds to 
this, that the sun stood still at the prayer of Charlemagne, though he 
will not believe, as some lying writers, soon to be neglected, affirm, that 
the mountains became a level plain. Also, that at the request of his 
liege lord, the defunct Orlando rose, and with due respect, stretching 
out his hand, offered Charles his sword—no marvellous matter, says the 
incorrigible Pulci, when we consider that for him the sun stopped its 
course through the firmament. 

In a conversation between Rinaldo and Ashtaroth, one of the chief 
of the fallen angels, there is a mixture of a vulgar verbal delivery with 
a very sublime despair. Rinaldo expresses his hope of a remission of 
Ashtaroth’s punishment. Ashtaroth replies ; “ For me the keys are lost 
for ever. For you, O lucky Christian! a single tear, a punch on the 
breast, a Domine, tibi soli peccavi, will wash away all your peccadilloes. 
I sinned but once, and am packed off to hell till the end of time. If but 
after a million ages I might hope to see the faintest spark of that Light, 
my yoke would then be easy. But of what avail are words ?{What can« 
not be, one should not wish for. I prithee let us change the subject.” 

Perhaps the only piece of pure pathos of any extent in the whole 
poem is that of the death of Baldwin. This hero is protected at Ron- 
cesvalles by a garment which Gan, his traitorous father, induces him to 
wear. Baldwin’s friend Orlando hears about this garment, and accuses 
Baldwin of treachery. Baldwin tears it off, and rushes into the battle, 
crying, “I am no traitor, God help me! but you shall not see me again 
alive. You have wronged me, Orlando, but I followed you with perfect 
love.” Soon after, Orlando finds him with two lance thrusts through his 
breast dying. Then Baldwin rose and cried, “ Now am I no more a 
traitor,” and as he said it, fell back upon the ground, dead. 

The amount of baptisms into the only true faith in the Morgante 
puts to shame the present poor results of the spirit of conversion, and is 
such as would fill the heart of any decent missionary with delight. 
Indeed, it may be said of the Paladins that their life was pleasantly 
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divided between baptism and butchery. Rinaldo, a devout hero on the 
whole, though he sometimes says things not to to be found in the Mass, 
murders under circumstances of peculiar atrocity the innocent wife and 
helpless‘children of Fieramonte. Fieramonte’s people, thus finding out the 
tender loving-kindness of the only true faith, become at once believers and 
are baptised. But the reader must not forget that their conversion 
agreed with their interest, and may therefore be justly suspected. Had 
they not become Christians, they had all been massacred as surely and 
completely as the unhappy heathen who held unfortunately, once on a 
time, the promised land. So, too, Corbante, king of the city of Car- 
rara, escapes, under a like dilemma, with all his people, by the sprink- 
ling of enchanted water. But the most interesting case of a sudden 
conversion to Christianity is that of Meridiana. This is the lucky mis- 
tress of the swift horse with the serpent’s head, which bellowed like a 
bull. She is informed by Oliver of the mystery of the Holy Trinity, 
under the image of a candle which lights a thousand others and yet 
itself suffers no diminution of splendour. So Orlando endeavours to 
elucidate to Ancroja the same cardinal difficulty by various comparisons ; 
but as the Pagan queen still continues unable to understand it, the 
Paladin supposes her to be possessed by a devil, and despatches her out 
of hand. Oliver, however, is more successful, and after the mention of 
Lazarus and a miracle or two, Meridiana is satisfactorily anointed with 
the sacred chrism. But the good Paladin, as we find a few lines farther 
on, is not contented with making Meridiana a Christian, he has made 
her a mother also. 
The readiness with which the dutiful Meridiana becomes a Christian 
without any regard to her father or family, is common in romance. 
Infidel daughters almost invariably lose at least their piety on their 
conversion. They think nothing of assisting an orthodox lover to cut 
up a pagan parent. Too often they lose more than their piety, as was 
.the case with our heroine, who, like Chaucer’s Soudan of Surrie, “ rather 
than lese Custance wold be cristened douteles,” and “ reneged Mahound 
her creance” only to gratify her amorous passion. With this naive 
account of Meridiana’s amour with Oliver may be compared a passage in 
the old tale of Za Culotte des Cordeliers, in which the fair Orléanoise 
and her lover, before the fearful mistake of the breeches is found out, 
vary devotion with delight after much the same bizarre fashion : 
. +. puis s’entrefont 
Le geu porcoi assanblé sont, 
Et quant il orent fet lor gieu, 
Si s’entrecommandent a Dieu. 


Even Gan is seized with the epidemic of proselytising. He is 
not satisfied with making Marsilio, the Saracen king of Spain, a traitor, 
he must needs have him, to complete his character, a Christian. “If 
you believe the true gospel, you will,” quoth Gan, “be happy in this 
world and the next.” Whereunto Marsilio responds with a singular 
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story. “Ina certain wood,” says he, “near Saragossa, is a large cloister 
with a small opening, wherein are six tall pillars guarded by gentle 
spirits in varied vestments. The pillars are made respectively of gold, 
silver, copper, iron, tin, and lead, and signify the six religions with their 
proper relative values. Every soul before entering the body must here 
make choice of a religion, and be marked with the characters convenient. 
Each guardian spirit, as a soul passes by, prays it to select its own par- 
ticular pillar. The simple soul, as yet without intelligence, flies like a 
bird into the snare. It turns whithersoever desire directs it, Which- 
ever pillar it embraces becomes its faith for the future. Each soul has 
freedom of choice, but ‘blessed is that soul which embraces the pillar of 
gold!’” Many of the untranslated tales in the Arabian Nights show a 
zeal for conversion as ardent as that in the Morgante, though of course 
in an opposite direction, from Christ to Mahomet. But we find in them 
no philosophic fable like that of Marsilio. 

Oliver, who is represented as a staid married man with two grown-up 
sons in the Yurioso, plays an entirely different part in the Morgante. 
He is a gay Lothario, flitting from flower to flower in the garden of 
girls, and not infrequently caught in amatory birdlime, out of which, 
however, he soon manages toescape. He admires the sex too much to 
devote himself to any individual. Moreover, he seems to have been a 
man of little faith in feminine fidelity. Like Farquhar’s Inconstant, 
he thought “ till they’re key-cold dead, there’s no trusting them.” 
Mcantime over every maiden’s portal he hangs his may, and halts at 
every woman's door come lasin del pentolaio, like the potter’s donkey, 
but without professing himself to be an Oroondates or an Amadis. 
His character is somewhat repulsive to the feelings of the present 
age, for inviolable and eternal constancy was not his virtue. Nor was 
Rinaldo much superior to Oliver in fidelity. He plays as ill a part to 
Luciana, who presents him with a wonderful pavilion, and to Anthea, 
that most beautiful Sultan’s daughter, as Oliver to Meridiana, the 
lady we wot of, subsequently deserted, and to Forasene, who, for his 
unworthy sake, throws herself out of the window. Once upon a time 
this same Rinaldo had promised to marry an innkeeper’s daughter, but 
after, as is customary, thought better of it. Then he addresses the luck- 
less lady thus: “ Listen. I promised to marry you, but this is indeed 
impossible, for I have already a wife in France. However, Greco here 
may be your husband!” And she marries Greco accordingly. This is 
quite in the style of old Spanish romance, A little before Rinaldo had 
distinguished himself after another fashion by turning highwayman, 
professing his readiness to rob and murder even St. Peter. 

Of the other chief characters of the poem, the magician Malagigi 
seems to enter like a harlequin only to cause confusion. On one occasion 
he nearly engages the cousins Orlando and Rinaldo in a desperate battle, 
by a ruse which in the end leads to nothing. Pepin’s son is made a tool 
and a fool throughout by his intimate friend Gan. This great defender 
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of the Christian creed becomes in the Morgante a despicable idiot. One 
after another the mighty emperor insults and exiles all his faithful fol- 
lowers, blinded like a buzzard by the wiles of his cunning and impudent 
confidant. Sobbing like one of the herces of Homer at intervals, when 
he is awaked into sanity from illusion, he very soon nods again and falls 
back into the snare. Pulci endeavours in more than one instance to ac- 
count for the emperor’s extraordinary dullness, by saying that the divinity 
interfered. By heaven’s permission what Gan said to him appeared to 
be Gospel. Some suppose that Pulci meant to satirise that idle re- 
liance of a king on a favourite courtier, which has too often involved a 
kingdom in discontent or worse. Others, that there was historic founda- 
tion for this credulity in the potentate’s excessive jealousy of his own 
Paladins. But, however that may be, it seems to the reader, who finds 
him for ever falling into the pit which Gan has digged for him, that 
Rinaldo had good reason, though he lacked reverence, in calling him in 
his wrath, “a childish, ridiculous old rascal.” 

The character of Gan is perhaps the most artistically contrived and 
executed. His envy, obstinacy, falsehood and dissimulation are painted 
admirably. We see him in his proper light sitting by the carob tree, 
under which is concocted the conspiracy with Marsilio which leads to 
the rout at Roncesvalles, and on which, by a retribution as rare and 
remarkable as it is just, Marsilio is ultimately hanged. This tree—the 
tree on which Judas, as men say, ended his unlucky life—sweats drops 
of blood, and moults the leaves from its suddenly withered branches in 
horror of the wickedness which is being weaved under its shadow. A 
fruit falling on Gan’s head raises his fell of hair. The description is 
graphic and impressive ; but, Pulci, of course, ruins it after his wont by 
a final piece of raillery. “I must not foist in a falsehood, for this is no 
history of lies.” Gan has his reward. He is torn with redhot pincers, 
and after this life Dante places him in a suitable situation in the next. 

Orlando is neither furious nor enamoured. He is a mean between 
Charlemagne, who believes too much, and Rinaldo, who believes too little. 
Being a Paladin, he is, of course, moderate in neither word nor deed. 
When asked to blow his horn he at first refuses to do so, though attacked 
by Cesar, Scipio, Hannibal, Marcellus, Darius, Xerxes, Alexander, and 
Nebuchadnezzar with all their armies. A minor, but a well-drawn charac- 
ter, is that of Terigi, Orlando’s squire. To him a remarkable vision is 
accorded. The giant Marcovaldo lying slain by his master, and, of course, 
baptised, Terigi sees the giant’s soul in heaven singing a sweet melody 
with multitudes of angels. 

It has been said by those who will say anything that the whole of the 
Morgante was written by a famous friend of Pulci’s, Angelo Politian. 
Pulci says in his poem, that his dear little angel (Politian) had shown 
him the way out of a dark wood by giving him notice of the works of 
Arnaldo, the Provencal troubadour, and of Alcuin, Charlemagne’s earliest 
historian, who received in his cradle the special grace of the strictest 

veracity. It is sufficient to read half a dozen pages of the two poets to 
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be satisfied of their widely different styles. Nor could the complimentary 
lines in the last canto and elsewhere, touching Politian, be well addressed 
by that poet to himself. 

But a high authority, Torquato Tasso, has affirmed that Marsilio 
Ficino, another friend of Pulci’s, composed that part of the poem wherein 
Malagigi having by enchantment constrained the very wise and terrible 
devil Ashtaroth to possess the body of Bayard, and bring Rinaldo in three 
days from Egypt to Roncesvalles, a conversation takes place on the way 
between the devil and his rider. The astounding theological acuteness dis- 
played in the arguments of Ashtaroth induced Tasso to ascribe this portion 
of the work to Ficino, the celebrated neo-Platonist, who held Socrates to be 
a type of Christ, and considered divine revelation only intélligible through 
his favourite author. But there seems nothing more in the dialogue than 
Pulci, who lived in familiarity with the chief theologians, might of him- 
self have written. Ashtaroth first distinguishes himself as a geographer, 
by telling Rinaldo it is possible to pass the pillars of Hercules, that this 
hero ought to be ashamed of himself for his ignorance, that the earth 
hangs sublime by a divine mystery amidst the stars dim in the intense 
inane, that it is round and inhabited by antipodes, who pray and fight 
like other mortals. All this it must be recollected was written before 
Columbus’s discovery, and while Copernicus and Galileo were names un- 
known. One of Petrarch’s lines may here be quoted :— 


F le tenebre nostre altrui fan alba. 


But the devil is no less of a theologian than of a geographer. As these 
antipodes adore Mars and Jupiter, a fearful doubt strikes Rinaldo about 
the possibility of the future salvation of the poor folk. Ashtaroth replies 
virtually that every man shall be saved by the law or sect which he 


professeth— 
Siche non debbe dJisperar merzede 
Chi rettamente legge tiene. 


For which damnable and dangerous. sy, however, he afterwards com- 
pensates by saying that the only true faith is that of the Christians. 
In a previous talk with Malagigi he advances a position somewhat 
strange in the mouth of a devil. “Free will,” he says, “ was the cause 
of the fall of Lucifer, and God, though foreknowing, is not unjust.” 
The reader of Paradise Lost is irresistibly reminded of that dialogue be- 
tween the Father and the Son, in which the former, as Pope says, speaks 
like a school divine : 
Libero arbitrio e l’ uno ec I’ altro danna, 
is exactly, 
I formed them free . . . they themselves ordained their fall. 
And Milton’s reason of the difference in fate between the erring men and 
erring angels is Pulci’s, word for word. 
Man falls deceived 
By the other first: man therefore shall find grace; 
The other none. 
VOL, XLY.—No. 270, 34, 
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Ashtaroth goes on to tell Malagigi that he was one of the principal sera- 
phim of heaven, and yet knew not what Gregory and Dionysius have 
ventured to proclaim on earth. This is a piece of excellent satire. He 
concludes @ la Pulci, by saying, “ Never put faith in fiends, for they can 
affirm nought but falsehoods.” Ashtaroth amuses himself during the 
battle by sitting on the top of a church belfry, where he catches Pagan 
souls and presents them to the infernal judge. Here he keeps a sharp 
look-out like a sparrow-hawk, and finds plenty to occupy his hands. 
“ You can imagine,” says the sober Pulci, “how Satan enjoyed himself 
on that occasion, and how Charon sang in his boat and patched up his 
old sails and set his sculls in order, and what a dance and a hurly-burly 
there was down there in hell. However, heaven too is preparing for the 
souls of the Paladins, carried up by the angels, nectar, manna, and am- 
brosia. Peter, poor old fellow, waxes something aweary of unlocking 
the gate—a strong ear, too, he must have had, so loudly did those souls 
cry Hosanna, so that all his beard and his hair sweated.” 

Palmieri, called by Ficino the theological poet, awoke the anger of the 
Inquisition by opining that men’s souls are those spirits which remained 
neutral in the great rebellion, those which Dante sets in the suburbs of 
hell, as too good for that great metropolis, and yet too bad for heaven. 
“ As bees in summer-time buzz about violet buds, so these spirits,” says 
Palmieri, “ flit eagerly about men’s bodies in which they are to have one 
chance more before they meet with eternal happiness or misery.” To this 
opinion of Palmieri, Pulci seems from one of his sonnets himself inclined, 
but in the Morgante the theological poet is quoted as an advocate of 
metempsychosis. 

Pulci’s style is said to have been cited by Macchiavelli as a model of 
elegance and purity. The Virgin certainly accorded him many of those 
sweet cadences and gracious words which he begs of her at the beginning 
of his poem. His rhyme is easy, and his expression simple and natural. 
He boldly nominates a spade a spade. But his phrases are often discon- 
nected, his ideas abrupt, and his grammar not always accurate. His 
strength leads him occasionally into harshness, and his love of concise- 
ness makes him sometimes obscure. Like Antony, he speaks right on, 
and seldom stays to illustrate or adorn by any trope of rhetoric. A want 
of unity is the dominant fault in all heroic romance. The reader soon 
becomes callous to these cruel and sudden departures. “ Let us leave 
Orlando and return to the Peers. .... Let us leave the Peers in 
Christ's care and turn to the giant,” and soon. But Pulci is in par- 
ticular blameable for such repetitions of incident as the love of the great 
Marcovaldo for Chiariella, the daughter of the Amostante of Persia, 
which is the exact counterpart of that of Manfredonio for Caradoro’s 
daughter Meridiana. 

Innitations of Pulci are frequent. It has been seen how Milton was 
indebted to this “sportive poem.” Tasso and Ariosto took a liberal 
share of it, and Berni probably found therein that inspiration of subtle 
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humour which produced his rifacimento of Bojardo. Una’s aide de camp 
in the “ Faery Queen” has its prototype in the Morgante. A fierce green 
and yellow dragon is battling with a large lion by moonlight. The fire 
of the dragon’s mouth fills all the wood with splendour, but, says Pulci, 
this fire seemed no joke to the lion. Rinaldo kills the dragon, and the 
lion is extremely grateful. He refrains, indeed, from shedding tears, 
like the horses of Achilles, but he follows his deliverer for some time 
after as a faithful body-guard. Pulci in his turn eopied other poets. 
His imitations of Dante are numerous. In one of his pious preliminary 
petitions he addresses God as the uncircumscribed, reminding us of the 
Paradiso : 

That one and two and three, that ever lives, 

Uncireumscribed but circumscribing all. 


The wondrous pavilion, the work of Luciana and by her presented to 
Rinaldo, is all of silk and gold. Some fifty stanzas are occupied in de- 
tailing its magnificence. It is divided into four parts, figuring the four 
elements and all that in them is, or at least very little short of it. In 
the aqueous division is a description of many ships and marine gods. 
The laborious Luciana, amidst oysters, sea-calves, cuttles, mullets and 
fish equally unknown to dictionaries and aquariums, displayed dolphins 
showing their backs, and so teaching the sailors to bring their vessels 
into safety. This is exactly the conduct of these excellent beasts in 
Dante’s Inferno : 

Come i delfini, quando fanno segno 


A’ marinar con I’ arco della schiena 
Che s’ argomentin di campar lor iegno, 


So, too, Dante in his Paradiso speaks of St. John the Evangelist 
as the apostle who Jay on the breast of our pelican, using the bird in the 
same sacred sense as Pulci. 

None but the student of the Jnferno can understand that allusion 
in Gan’s conspiracy with Marsilio to the bitter fruits of Friar Alberic. 
This member of the Frati Godenti devised a feast like that of Lucrezia 
Borgia, in which at a given signal—his call for the fruit—the guests 
were to be assassinated. Hence one who had been stabbed is said pro- 
verbially to have eaten of the fruit of Friar Alberigo. Pulci:also quotes 
Laura’s lover, and puts on one occasion a line of that poet into Rinaldo’s 


mouth : 
Oh sommo amore! oh nuova cortesia! 


Adding that some might believe this line to be Petrarch’s, and yet 
Rinaldo spoke it all that time ago. This reminds us of the Fool in 
King Lear—“ This prophecy shall Merlin make, for I live before his 
time.” 

Apart from its other merits, the Morgante possesses no small 
amount of philologic interest. Its linguistic is by no means its least 
attraction. Old Tuscan forms of expression known as riboboli, and 
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Florentine proverbs long ago passed into desuetude, not such hard meat 
as asks more pain in chewing than it can give nutriment, abound every- 
where. To dig these out of their quiet graves in dusty dictionaries is to 
the student of ancient Italian a labour of long delight. Familiarity is 
.expressed by being more at home than the hearth-broom. To sleep in 
the open air is to make your ears whistles for the wind. To attempt a 
difficulty is to shoe geese. To go away without settling your account is to 
pay the priest’sreckoning And we have a proverb against inadvertence: 
in “ Keep one eye on the puss and the other on the frying pan.” Rinaldo 
on one occasion passes the night in the house of a certain hermit. The 
description of this abode presents a piece of word-play not easily sur- 
passed for sustained ingenuity. The bisticcio as it is called, arising from 
the assemblage of terms, diverse in signification but similar in sound, 
cannot well be translated without a loss : 

La casa cosa parea bretta e brutta, 

Vinta dal vento, e la natta e la notte 

Stilla le stelle, ch’ a tetto era tutta: 

Del pane appena ne dette ta’ dotte ; 

Pere avea pure e qualche fratta frutta, 

E svina e syena di botto una botte; 

Poscia per pesci lasche prese all’ esca, 

Ma il letto allotta alla frasca fu fresea. 
A like piece of verbal conceit may be seen in the epistle of Luca Pulcé 
which Circe writes to Ulysses :— 

Ulisse, o lasso, o dolee amore, io moro, 


There is another affectation of language frequent amidst early Italian 
poets,known to Rhetoric as anaphora, which consists in beginning a series 
of lines, sometimes extended into stanzas, with the same word or words. 
The afflicted Florinetta afflicts the reader in her turn with such symmetri- 
cal sorrow as this: “O father ! O mother ! O brothers! O sisters! O sweet 
friends ! O companions ! O kinsfolk ! O wearied limbs!” and so on, with 
“O’s” to the end of the stanza. Then comes—“ Is this the country of 
my birth? Is this my palace? Is this my nest? Is this my people ?” 
and so with notes of interrogation to the end of that stanza. Then, 
“Where are my purple robes? Where are my jewels? Where are my 
nightly feasts?” and so for two stanzas more. Here indeed is a case of 
exceptional length, but short fits of the same fever occur at intervals 
through all the poem. One can scarcely fail on reading them to be 
reminded of that famous soliloquy of Henry VI. in the battle which 
decided the fate of the House of Lancaster : 

O God! methinks it were a happy life 

. Tosee the minutes how they run, 
Tlow many make the hour full complete, 
How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finish up the year, 
How many years, Xe. 
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But Shakespeare knew better than to repeat this style of thing too 
often. 

The Morgante has been seldom rendered in any other language. 
Byron’s translation of the first canto was not a success in public estima- 
tion. Though Byron thought it the best thing he ever wrote, and would 
not allow a line to be altered, the British public decided that he should 
not continue his labour. Its chief merit, a rare one, as affording no 
cover for a translator’s ignorance, is its close rendering of the original. 
in a more flowery or flowing version, one might not have detected that 
Byron thought gambellava adequately represented by “ lay tripped up,” 
per chi m’ aveva scorto by “why did I fight,” and pettignon by “ bosom.’ 
Nor indeed does the facility of rhyme formation which distinguished that 
sot-disant misunderstood and miserable being appear to advantage in 
such a couplet as— 

He kept upon the standard, and the laurels 

In fact and fairness are his earning, Charles ; 
which forces us to defame Charlemagne by speaking of him as a certain 
Charrels. 

The Morgante has also been reproduced in French. A book entitled 
LP’ Histoire de Morgant le Géant was published at Troyes, in 1625, by 
Nicholas Oudat, living in the street of Notre-Dame by the golden-crowned 
capon. It is a prose version, giving no idea of the style and very little of 
the wit of the original. It is indeed rather an analysis than a translation. 
The commencement differs entirely ; the old idiomatic forms are omitted 
generally or misconstrued ; and most of Pulci’s peculiar humour is lost. 
The episodes of Margutte, and the destruction of the Tower of Babylon 
compared by Pulci to the destruction of the Philistine theatre by Samson, 
are entirely cut out. “The ancient fathers in the desert,” says the 
Abbot to Orlando, when complaining of the stones thrown upon his 
abbey by the giant, “had some reward for serving God. I don’t think 
they lived on locusts alone; manna rained from heaven, that’s certain ; 
but our manna rained from yonder rock we find a trifle hard.” All this 
is excluded from the French version, as is the putting to sleep of the 
breviaries and utter oblivion of fast days by the monks when Morgante 
brings them the wild boar which needs no salting; and the advice of 
Orlando to the giant to feel no pity for his murdered brothers in hell, 
since a righteous person is content with divine judgment, and does not 
“disturb himself even though his father and mother be condemned to 
everlasting damnaticn.” 
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THERE is a favourite legend in Germany of a certain luck-flower, which 
admits its fortunate finder into the recesses of a mountain or castle, 
where untold riches invite his grasp. Dazzled by so much wealth, with 
which he fills his pockets and hat, the favoured mortal leaves behind him 
the flower to which he owes his fortune ; and as he leaves the enchanted 
ground, the words “ Forget not the best of all” reproach him for his in- 
gratitude, and the suddenly closing door either descends on one of his 
heels and lames him for life or else imprisons him for ever. 

If Grimm is right, this is the origin of the word Forget-me-not, and 
not the last words of the lover drowning in the Danube, as he threw to 
his lady-love the flower she craved of him. The tradition, however, that 
the luck-flower, or key-flower, was blue is inconsistent with the fact that 
the primrose is the Schliisselblume (key-flower). However this may be, 
there exist in Germany many subterranean passages under hill-sides, 
dating from heathen times and associated with legends of former trea- 
sures there;* and it certainly seems more likely that the flower was 
simply adapted to the legend as readily occurring to the story-maker’s 
mind, than that it really signifies the lightning which opens the clouds, 
that “primal wealth of the pastoral Aryans, the rain that refreshes the 
thirsty earth, and the sun that comes after the tempest.” + 

This method of explaining in poetical language every fanciful belief of 
past times, by referring it to some common phenomenon of the skies, is 
happily less common than it was ; it being obvious that, if the early Aryans 
really thought of the lightning opening the clouds as of a flower opening 
a mountain, their minds must have been so confused as to make one sorry 
to think of them as the progenicors of our race. Some of the names and 
some of the legends which belong to our commonest flowers perhaps go 
back to an antiquity too remote ever to furnish their explanation ; but 
by reference to others of them, as we know them to have been made 
within historical memory by Catholic monks in their gardens, or by 
poets in country lanes, we may perhaps guess with some correctness as to 
how they were formed in times when the Indo-Germanic races lived in 
their supposed common home. 

In the flax-fields of Flanders there grows a plant called the Rood- 
selken, the red spots of which on its bright green leaves betoken the blood 





* Panzer, Beitrag zur Deutschen Mythologie, 21, 40, with plans of the passages at 
the end of the volume. 
t Kelly, Curiosities of Indo-Germanic Tradition, 173. 
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which fell on it from the Cross, and which neither snow nor rain has ever 
since been able to wash off.* In Cheshire the same account is given of 
the spots on the Orchis maculata, and in Palestine of the colours of the 
red anemone. + The fancy is perhaps more intelligible than that which 
saw in the passion-flower of Peru the resemblance of nails,t or that 
which believes the St. John’s-wort to show red spots on the day the 
Baptist was beheaded. The Crown of Thorns has given to the holly 
(holy-tree) in Germany the name of Christ-dorn, whilst in Italy it has 
ennobled the barbery, and in France given to the hawthorn the name of 
the “ noble thorn” (/’épine noble). 

The similarity of these legends, applied as they are to different 
flowers, illustrates the tendency which exists to seek to give greater 
reality to beliefs by leaving no part of them unprovided with details, 
and to resort for such details to the commonest objects of daily experi- 
ence. They also show how the general philosophy of a people imprints 
itself on everything for which they need and seek an explanation. 
Many of our plant-names to this day are a proof of this mental ten- 
dency. A Catholic writer has complained that at the Reformation “ the 
very names of plants were changed in order to divert men’s minds 
from the least recollection of ancient Christian piety ;” $ and the Protes- 
tant writer Jones of Nayland, in his Leflections on the Growth of 
Heathenism among Modern Christians (1798), equally complains that 
“ Botany, which in ancient times was full of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
»... is now as full of the heathen Venus.”|| But the meaning of 
many of the monkish names of flowers had been lost before the new 
nomenclature began ; neither is it easy to see how the interests of piety 
were subserved by calling the holyhock a holy oak, the pansy herb 
Trinity or the daffodil a Lent-lily. No one is morally better when he 
uses the old name herb-Robert as a synonym of the cranesbill, if he think 
of St. Robert, Abbot of Molesme in the eleventh century, and founder of 
the Cistercian order. Every flower became connected with some saint of 
the Calendar, either from blowing about the time of the saint’s festival, 
or from being connected with him in some long-lost legend. It is diffi- 
cult to think that such name-giving had any distinct pious purpose. 
The name of Canterbury-bells for the campanula was given to it in 
memory of St. Augustine ; but something more than mere commemora- 
tion must have given to the common dead nettle the name of the red 
archangel, or to the cowslip that of Our Lady’s bunch of keys. 

Of a similar nature to these extravagant fancies of the monks is the 





* Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, iii. 268. 

t Flower Lore, 14, an excellent work on the subject, pubtished anonymously, to 
which the present writer is much indebted. 

t In René Rapin’s Hortorum. Nam surgens floree medio capita alta tricuspis 
Sursum tollit apex, clavos imitatus aduncos. 

§ T. Foster, in Prologomena to Catholic Annual for 1831. 

|| Works, iii, 433. 
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Turkish explanation of the geranium as a mallow that was touched by 
the garments of Mahomet ; or the Chinese legend that tea-leaves are the 
eyelids of a pious hermit, who, being too frequently overcome by sleep, 
cut them off in despair and threw them from him. 

Names of plants, even if given only in commemoration at first, 
obviously tend to suggest legends ; and if there were no legend before, it 
is easy to imagine how easily they might arise from calling a plant after 
St. Robert or St. Christopher. Whether in any given case the name or 
the legend came first it is generally impossible to say. But the name 
herb-Margaret for the daisy (the eye of the day, according to Chaucer) 
illustrates the tendency of a name to attract a legend to it. Chaucer 
refers the name Margaret, as applied to the daisy, to St. Margaret of 
Hungary, who was martyred in the thirteenth century ; whilst another 
legend refers it in the following verses to St. Margaret of Cortona, whose 
penitence edified the world about the same period :— 

There is a double flowret, white and red, 

That our lasses call herb Margaret, 

In honour of Cortona’s penitent, 

Whose contrite soul with red remorse was rent; 
While on her penitence kind Heaven did throw 
The white of purity surpassing snow ; 

So white and red in this fair flower entwine, 
Which maids are wont to scatter at her shrine. 


The flower, however, was really so called from its supposed resem- 
blance to a pearl, and had nothing to do with any St. Margaret. The 
Greek for pearl was papyapirns, which, passing into Latin as Margarita, 
remained in Italian the same word, and in French became Margucrite, 
the same word in either language serving both for the pearl and the 
flower. Had the name really come from the saint and not from the 
pearl, it would surely have been also called after her in Germany, instead 
of being there the Ganseblume, or goose-flower, and actually having for 
one of its synonyms the name meadow-pearl.* 

The peculiarities of flowers in colour, form, or smell have given birth 
to poetical fancies about them which are more remarkable for monotony 
of invention than for beauty of feeling. As a general rule, flowers 
spring from tears if they are white, from blushes or from blood if they 
are red. Lilies-of-the-valley are in France the Virgin’s tears; anemo- 
nesin Bion’s idyl are the tears of Venus for Adonis; and the ''.'snium, 
which, according to Pliny, was supposed to have sprung from the tears 
of Helen, was probably a white flower. If we may believe Catullus, the 
rose is red from blushing for the wound it inflicted on the foot of Venus 
as she hastened to help Adonis. But if Stephen Herrick is right, who 
of all our old poets deals most fancifully with flowers, roses were origi- 
nally white, till, after being worsted in a dispute as to whether their 
whiteness excelled that of Sappho’s breast, they blushed and “first came 





* Perger, Deutsche Pflanzensagen, 62. 
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red.” This is very like Ovid’s account of the mulberry-fruit having been 
originally white, till it blushed for ever after witnessing the tragedy 
enacted beneath it of the sad suicides of Pyramus and Thisbe. In 
German folk-lore the heath owes its colour to the blood of the slain 
heathen,* apparently in recollection of Charlemagne’s method of con- 
verting the Saxons, the two words being connected in the same way as 
sare pagus and paganus; for as in Latin the inhabitants of the country 
villages far from the Christian culture of the towns came to be called 
pagans, so in German the inhabitants of the uncultivated fields where 
the heath (or heide) grew came to be known as heathen (or heide). 

The blueness of the violet is interpreted in a similar strain to the 
foregoing. In one of the poems of Herrick’s Hesperides, violets are said 
to be girls, who, having defeated Venus in a dispute she had with Cupid 
as to whether she or they excelled in sweetness, were beaten blue by the 
goddess in her wrath. But according to the Jesuit René Rapin, whose 
once famous Latin poem J/ortorwm contains so many references to the 
flower-lore of his time, the violet was once a nymph, who, unable to 
escape the love of Phebus, exclaimed at last in despair :— 

“ Formosee si non licct. esse pudicam, 
Ah! pereat potius que non fert forma pudorem.” 
Dixit, et obscura infecit ferrugine vultum. 


Pheebus being a synonym for the sun, it would of course be easy to 
interpret this voluntary transformation of a nymph into a violet as the 
daylight changing into the purple twilight to escape the sun that has 
followed it allday. So also of the marsh marygold, or Caltha, which, 
according to Rapin, was once a girl who, from constant gazing on the sun 
that she adored, attracted the colour which the flower now wears :— 


Calthaque, Solisamans, Solem dum spectat amatum, 
Duxit eum, quem fert, ipso de Sole colorem. 


Its modern Italian name is actually sposa di sole. What is more 
evident than that the marigold really means the moon, which derives 
the light she wears from the sun that she adores and follows ! 

The sun also plays a part in Rapin’s account of the origin of the 
rose, which is worth noticing for the general resemblance it bears to the 
story of the rose springing from the ashes of a girl burnt alive at Beth- 
lehem, which Sir John Mandeville found in the fourteenth century, and 
which Southey commemorated in his poem on the Rese in the following 


words :— The stake 
Branches and buds, and spreading its green leaves 
Embowers and canopies the fair maid, 
Who there stands glorified; and roses, then 
First seen on earth since Paradise was lost, 
Profusely blossom round her, white and red, 
In all their rich variety of hues, 
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The Rose, in Rapin’s verse, was once Rhodanthe, a beautiful Greek 
maiden, of whose many suitors the principal were Halesus, Brias, and 
Orcas. Entering the temple with her father and people, and being still 
pursued by her suitors, the excitement of the contest so enhanced her 
beauty that the people shouted, “ Let Rhodanthe be a goddess, and let 
the image of Diana give place to her!” Rhodanthe being thereupon 
raised upon the altar, Pheebus, Diana’s brother, was so incensed at the 
insult to his sister, that he turned his rays against the new-made goddess, 
Then it soon repented Rhodanthe of her divinity ; for her feet became 
fixed to the altar as roots, and the hands she stretched out became 
branches, whilst the people who defended her became protecting thorns, 
and her too-ardent lovers a convolvulus, a drone, and a butterfly. 

Rapin’s poem is full of similar transformations. The anemone was a 
nymph changed by the jealous Flora into a flower; the peony (from 
Tlawy, the god of medicine) a nymph whose deep red is not the blush 
of modesty, but the proof of her flagrant sin ; and the daisies were once 
nymphs. The nasturtium and cytisus were in their origin beautiful 
youths ; the tulip was a Dalmatian virgin beloved by the good Ver- 
tumnus. How far these transformations were Rapin’s own fictions, 
or traditions of his time, cannot easily be decided. They are not to be 
found in Ovid, though they closely follow that poet’s fancy, and remind 
us of Daphne being changed by her father Peneus into a laurel, to escape 
the attentions of Phebus; of Clytie, deserted by Phebus, following him 
as the sunflower; of the sisters of Phacthon turning into poplars; of 
Cyparissus, grieved for the stag he killed, and wishing for death, being 
changed by Apollo into a cypress; of the Apulian shepherd becoming 
an oleaster ; or of the origin of the narcissus and hyacinth from beautiful 
youths of the same name ;—with all which metamorphoses we may com- 
pare Herrick’s account of the origin of the heart’s-ease as having been 
formerly 

Frolic virgins, ever loving, 

Being here their ends denied, 

Ran for sweethearts mad and died. 
Love, in pity of their tears, 

And their loss in blooming years 

For their restless here-spent lives, 

Gave them heart’s-case turned to flowers. 


So similar in conception to these stories of Rapin or Ovid is the story 
told in Malaca, of a flower growing there, that it is worth quoting it as 
it is given by Argensola in his History of the Conquest of the Molucca 
Islands. The tree has the peculiarity of flowering at night and drooping 
in the day-time, so that the Portuguese gave it the name of the “sad 
tree,” like the appellation given by Linneus to night-flowering plants 
(flores tristes). ‘The idolaters pretend, or believe to,” says the writer, 
“that in older days a person of singular beauty, daughter of the Satrap 
Parizatico, fell in love with the Sun, who, having at first responded to 
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her affection and become engaged to her, changed his mind and gave his 
love to another ; that the first lover, seeing herself despised, could not 
bear it, and killed herself. In those countries it is still the custom to 
burn the dead body, and they say that hers was burnt, and that from 
her ashes sprang this tree, the flowers of which still retain the memory 
of her grief, and so abhor the sun that they cannot bear its light. This 
plant is called in some places Parizatico, from the name of the father of 
this metamorphosed Indian girl.” * 

This story is a good illustration of the extreme crudity of thought out 
of which such legends seem to rise—a state of thought in which there is 
nothing absurd in the Sun actually loving and pledging his troth to a 
human maiden, and in which the story so appeals to men’s sense of the 
probable that they actually trouble to remember the name of the girl’s 
father, in order to apply it to the flower. Plants are mentioned by De 
Gubernatis whose Sanskrit name also means the “sun-lover,” or the 
‘“‘sun-beloved.” t He also mentions one called “ moon-beloved.” Such 
names, or such flower traditions as those preserved by Ovid or Rapin, 
have less to do with solar myths than with the common notion of primi- 
tive or savage philosophy that there is nothing inconceivable in the 
heavenly bodies possessing human attributes, They arise from no for- 
gotten metaphors, but from a belief, once real and vivid, that everything 
in nature is inter-convertible ; and they go back to a time when the 
changes of men, animals, plants, and stars into one another expressed not 
merely poetical metamorphoses, but the common possibilities of nature : 
as in the Bushmen myth of the bits of red root, thrown up in the air by 
an angry girl, becoming stars, or in the Kasias’ explanation of the stars 
as men from whom, after they had climbed to the skies, the tree they 
had climbed by was cut down. Even Ovid seems really to have believed 
that Philemon and Baucis, the poor cottage couple who, unaware, enter- 
tained Jupiter and Mercury in the guise of men, were really changed into 
a shrub and lime-tree that stood before a temple; for he says :— 

Hee mihi non vani (neque erat cur fallere vellent) 
Narravere senes. 

Fantastic as are most of the foregoing legends, or the comparisons out 
of which they arose, it would be unfair to the reader to pass over the 
most extraordinary fancy of this kind that has perhaps ever crossed the 
brain of a poet, and is to be found in Hurdis’ poem called “The Village 
Curate,” published early in the nineteenth century. Everybody knows 
the difference between the dandelion in all the glory of its full blossom 
and the same flower in the gravity of its decay; but it was reserved to 
Hurdis, in the following lines, to see in these two stages of the dandelion 
the contrast between the grave divine and the flashy undergraduate of 
earlier years :— 





* Argensola, Hist. de la Conquéte des Iles Moluques, i. 85-6. 
t Mythologie des Plantes, 289, 
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Dandelion this, 
A college youth, that flashes for a day 
All gold: anon he doffs his gaudy suit, 
Touched by the magic hand of some grave bishop, 
And all at once becomes a reverend divine—how sleck ! 


But let me tell you, in the pompous globe 
Which rounds the dandelion’s head, is couched 
Divinity most rare.* 


In the same way, then, that the peculiarities of flowers and shrubs 
have been connected with transformations of men, or with the chief 
personages of Christian theology, we may assume that they were con- 
nected with the gods of the Hindu, Greek, or Norse Pantheon, and that 
they are sometimes called after Indra or Zeus, Jupiter or Thunar, not 
on account of any remote symbolical relation to those deities, but because 
there existed nothing so lowly on earth as not to be worthy of playing a 
part in their history. The connection of those powers with the humble 
plants of earth is a great obstacle in the way of that popular mode of 
explanation which refers every legend of Zeus or Jupiter to some feature 
of the skies, or some common episode in the history of a day. 

In a learned German work, in which the resemblance between the 
Hindu storm-god Indra and the god Thor of Thunar, of Norse mytho- 
logy, is worked out in great detail, the naming of many Indian plants 
after Indra is shown to have its parallel in Germany in the number of 
plants called after Thunar, or rather after its synonym Donner, “ the 
Thunder.” + The naming of plants after Indra is quite in accordance 
with naming them after Our Lady, or the saints of the Calendar; but 
the naming of such plants as the Johanniskraut or Sedum Telephium after 
the thunder, as in the words Donnerkraut, Donnerbart, &c., admits of 
an easier explanation than a fanciful relation to Thor. Pliny mentions 
the vibro, which he calls herba Britannica, as a plant which, if picked 
before the first thunder was heard, was supposed to be a safeguard against 
lightning. To this day, in the Tyrol, the Alpine rose is placed in the 
roofs of houses to ensure them from lightning,t and the Donnerkraut 
(the English orpine, or live-long) may be seen in the houses of West- 
phalia as a preservative from thunder. § In England the same function 
was subserved in the same way by the houseleek, or stonecrop; whilst 
in the Netherlands St. John’s-wort, gathered before sunrise, effects the 
same purpose. For what reason the old Aryan medicine-men, or their 
successors in Europe, attributed storm-proof virtues to this plant or to 
that speculation will perhaps never discover, nor need perhaps trouble 
to inquire. 





* The Village Curate, 36. 

¢ Mannhardt, Germanische Mythen, 136-8. 

t Zingerle: Sitten, gc. des Tirolen Volkes, 100.) 
§ Kuhn: Sagen aus Westfalien, ii. 90. 
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The necessity of gathering certain plants before sunrise, as in the case 
of the St. John’s-wort, or in the gathering of May-day garlands, seems to 
go back at least as far as the days of Pliny, who mentions that some 
flowers, as the lily-of-the-valley, had to be gathered in secrecy, and therefore 
before daybreak, to ensure their efficacy. It is perhaps no loss that the 
purpose for which the wizard-world employed these flowers have passed 
into oblivion ; but it is probable that without some such knowledge the 
explanation of the names or superstitions attached to many of our plants 
must remain impossible. Poppies are said to have once been offered to 
the dead to appease their manes, which may account for their surviving 
as a funeral flower, in spite of their brightness of colour. The use of the 
vervain, or holy-herb, in the Tyrol worn in the shoe to keep off fatigue, 
may point to the origin of our own word speedwell; and there are other 
English names of plants which are capable of explanation by a studied 
comparison with their names in other countries or in earlier times. 

Some of the names of flowers are simple enough, being suggested by 
some obvious characteristic, or by some comparison to something rather 
like it. The sage, or Salvia verbenaca, owes its synonym “clary” to its 
old use as an eye remedy, or clear-eye ; and the comparison of the Adonis 
autumnalis (which in most languages of Europe still retains in its name 
its old connection with the blood of the slain Adonis, and in popular 
German is still Llutstripfchen)* to the eye of a pheasant leaves no 
mystery about its name. But sometimes the explanation of names, founded 
on the principle of comparison, seems somewhat absurd. Of course we 
all know that we call the dandelion from the French dent de lion, and we 
are asked to see in the plant’s indented leaf a resemblance to the tooth 
of a lion, little as we can explain how the French became so conversant 
with lions as to compare their teeth with the leaf of a dandelion. Is it 
not more likely that this plant derived its name from its supposed 
efficacy, in some country or time, as a protection to a man from a lion’s 
tooth, just as in Lower Bavaria, at this day, a certain plant carried on 
the person is thought to be a safeguard against a dog’s bite? Or take 
the honeysuckle, which in French, Italian, and Spanish, and in the 
English of Spenser and Shakespeare, is the caprifole, or goat-leaf. Are 
we seriously to believe, what all the botanical books gravely tell us, 
that it was so called because it seemed to climb rocks like a goat, when 
a hundred other climbing plants might as readily suggest that animal’s 
activity? May it not be that the goat, which is fond of the leaves of 
shrubs, shows a particular partiality to those of the honeysuckle? The 
zoologist here might come to the aid of the botanist. 

Any flower-name, the meaning of which at any period of its exist- 
ence became obscure or passed out of memory, would naturally invite 
reflection and excite ingenuity; and in this way doubtless many of the 
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legends relating to them arose, the interpretation being either rational- 
istic, as in the case of a dandelion or goat-leaf, or poetical, as in Herrick’s 
derivation of heart’s-ease, according to the nature of the mind brought 
to bear on it. The application of different stories to the same flower is 
consequently almost inevitable, and the cause of some confusion in floral 
mythology. Thus the Greek letters ai ai, supposed to be discernible in 
the hyacinth,* were interpreted in Ovid either as the wail of Apollo for 
Hyacinthus, or as the first letters in the name of Ajax, with whom also 
the flower was connected. So with the forget-me-not, for which, 
besides the two derivations already mentioned, or the derivation which 
explains it as a souvenir given by Henry of Lancaster when in exile to 
the Duchess of Bretagne, there is yet a fourth interpretation which, as it 
is less generally known, may be worth repeating. According to this 
version, Adam, as he named the plants in Paradise, bade them all 
remember what he called them. One little flower, ashamed of not 
having heeded its name, asked the father of men, “ By what name dost 
thou call me?” “ Forget-me-not,” was the reply ; and ever since that 
humble flower has drooped its head in shame and ignominy. 

Such a profusion of explanations throws discredit upon each one of 
them; and we shall perhaps be quite as correct if we imagine the forget- 
me-not to have once been a flower most important in some medicine- 
man’s prescriptions, and on that account never to be forgotten in the 
search for more imposing magic-flowers. So, perhaps, also with the 
pansy (pensée) which in Dutch is also called forget-me-not. 

From the magical use of flowers in the hands of the primitive 
medicine-men to the scientific knowledge and use of them in modern 
botany or pharmaceutics, the genera] progress is clearer than of course 
are the successive steps. The veriest savages have been often found to 
possess a knowledge of plants far in advance of their development in 
other respects; and this knowledge must have arisen from the greater 
attention which flowers naturally attracted from their sorcerers than any 
of the less common products of nature. For their clients who might 
wish to be cured of any sickness, to gain another’s love or avert it from 
a rival, to keep off evil spirits from their dwellings, herbs would 
naturally suggest themselves as the readiest kind of cure or charm to all 
who aspired toenjoy the prestige and practice of a sorcerer. 

In this way some positive knowledge would be gradually collected, 
similar to that which abounds in the old herbals of Turner or Gerard, and 
which causes one to wonder that, if plants possessed half the virtues therein 
ascribed to them, any such thing as illness should be left in the world. 

Whilst in this manner some knowledge would be gained of what 
herbs could really effect for the human body, the belief of the 
efficacy of some of them against thunder or witchcraft would not be 





* The Gladiolus byzantinus is said to have most claims to represent the classical 
hyacinth. Dierbach, Flora Mythologica, 137. 
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lessened ; and thus it would come to pass that floral magic would long 
survive the transition of botany ‘into a real science, bearing indeed to 
the latter, both in its origin and history, very much the same relation 
that astrology bears to astronomy. Floral magic dies hard. In the 
Tyrol they can still point out by name the flowers which are good 
against witchcraft or curses, against lightning, or against fatigue,* and 
in Wales it is still lucky to have a house covered with stonecrop to keep 
off disease,f as it also is in Germany and Scandinavia to keep off the 
lightning.t Albertus Magnus mentions plants that were efficacious to 
restore peace between combatants or harmony between husband and 
wife ; and there is still a plant used for matrimonial divination in Italy 
called Concordia, as well as one with contrary attributes, Discordia.$ 
The old name for the hypericum, or St. John’s-wort, was /uga demonum, 
dispeller of demons,|| and in Russia a plant called the devil-chaser is 
still shaken against the arch-fiend if he come to trouble the grief of a 
mourner.4{ In the same country there is a plant that is useful to 
destroy calumnies spread abroad for the hindrance of marriages.** 

Tf, then, certain flowers have retained even to this day such belief in 
their magical efficacy, we may imagine with what feelings they were 
regarded when they first gained their reputation for magical properties, 
and when no science interposed to correct the delusion. We may fancy 
how the most famous flowers would commend themselves to the minds 
of the first human beings who felt the need of explaining some of the 
things that puzzled them in nature. Already used for so many 
mysterious purposes in human life, they would naturally occur as the 
best key to many of the mysteries which occurred beyond it. If Goethe 
called the flowers the stars of earth, the earlier process would have been 
to regard the stars literally as flowers, as they were regarded together 
with the sun and moon, in the Indian cosmogonies ; }f and thus we may 
understand how in German mythology admission to the skies was also 
an entrance to a paradise of flowers ; and allusions to the garden cf the 
sun become more intelligible. We see how flowers would naturally mix 
themselves with stories of the gods, such as Zeus, Hercules, Indra, or 
Isiris, when we consider how they have mixed themselves with legends 
of the Virgin, or St. John the Baptist. Asin the Vedas one plant is 
called Indra’s drink, another his food, so the caroub-bean is St. John’s 
bread, gooseberries are his grapes, and the wormwood his girdle. As 
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four distinct plants lay claim to the title of Our Lady's tears (to say 
nothing of those which are her smock, her mantle, or her tresses), so in 
Roman times numerous plants took their names from Hercules. We 
gain insight into the origin of Aryan mythology when we remember 
that it was with the help of a herb that Indra fought with demons; and 
that in the Vedic hymns plants are invoked to destroy evil, to avert 
curses, or to act as love-philtres. The soma plant, by which Indra 
conquers Vritra, or puts to flight demons, does for him exactly what the 
St. John’s-wort or Fuga demonum did for Europeans a few centuries 
ago. The moly, by which the god Hermes enables Ulysses to conquer the 
charms of Circe, does for him what any Tyrolese sorcerer could do now 
for a man with a sprig of juniper. And the lotus or nepenthe, which 
confers forgetfulness,’give what any old herbalist could have readily 
supplied from his herbarium. 

The great extent therefore to which plants are mixed up with the 
gods of old mythology, doing for them exactly what they would do for 
sorcerers on earth, shows under how human an aspect those deities were 
originally regarded, and how much more nearly related they were with 
this world than with the phenomena of the storms and sunshine. 

This, however, is heresy ; and the names and legends of plants have 
also another interpretation, which traces their place in mythology, not to 
their great use in sorcery, but to their symbolical application to the phe- 
nomena of the solar system. It would be unfair to pass unnoticed the 
wealth of explanation which this other theory affords ; for which let us 
refer to De Gubernatis’ book on La Mythologie des Plantes, from which 
so many facts of interest have already been taken. 

To begin, then, with that large class of plants which in India or Europe 
take their name from different parts of the lion. “The lion,” says De 
Gubernatis, “represents the sun ; the plants which owe their name to 
him are essentially solar. Such is visibly the character of the Léwen- 
zahn, or Dentde Lion.” (Yet we are not told how Indian plants called 
after the elephant are related to the sun.) The humble stonecrop or 
sempervivum (aizoon), once called by the Romans occhio di Dio, and 
still in French retaining its name of Jupiter’s beard, or Joubarbe, 
must refer either to the sun or moon as the “everlasting” of the 
heaven. The grass-destroying demon of German folk-lore, called the 
grass-wolf, is the dog Sirius, the sun at the end of July that destroys the 
vegetation, seemingly because in Sanskrit the word “ vrika” meant both 
dog and sun. 

Next to thesun the moon is most strongly represented in the plant 
world. The herb which opens or discloses treasures is evidently the 
moon, the herb par excellence, the queen of herbs, which discovers the 
hiding-places of robbers. The molu-plant that frees Ulysses from Circe 
is the lunar herb, or the moon which enables the sun to continue its 
course. The plant mentioned by Avlian as a cure for the eyes, like our 
clary, can be explained mythologically as the moon or dawn chasing the 
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darkness which blinds us all. The selenite (from cedijvn, the moon), 
mentioned by Plutarch as used by shepherds to keep their feet safe from 
snake-bites, is connected with the moon that slays the serpents or monsters 
of the sky. The aglaophotis, spoken of by Pliny as also called marmorites 
from its resemblance to Persian marble, refers to that luminous plant of 
the East, the dawn, or the white. And, lastly, the flower of the fern, by 
aid of which, in Russian legend, the shepherd finds his hidden cattle, and 
is also shown where treasure lies, is either the thunderbolt or the sun 
itself, which with its light tears open the darksome caverns of the cloud. 

Enough illustrations have perhaps been given to enable the reader to 
estimate the value of the solar method of interpreting plant-legends. It 
may occur to him that in the above cases the imagination of science has 
| let itself go too far; and has resorted for an explanation, when quite 
| a simple one was at hand, to a theory of the human mind which has 
nothing analogous to it in the mental condition of any known race of 
men, and can only be adapted to facts by a most painful distortion of 
the most obvious meaning of the stories themselves. Should he think 
so, let him weigh the merits of the other theory, which makes less of the 
sun and more of the sorcerer and magician. 

J. A. F. 
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Recollections of a Cour in Brittany. 
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In one of those charming letters addressed by the late Bishop Thirl- 
wall to a young lady friend, he asks his fair correspondent whether she 
is aware of the “atrocious Vandalism, worse than that of the Bande 
Noire,” which is being perpetrated by the Breton farmers, who “are 
actively engaged in removing all the Druidical remains for some ‘ use- 
ful’ purpose, so that, if nobody interferes, they will before long have 
entirely disappeared.” * The letter is dated just thirteen years ago, and 
what attempts may have since been made to arrest the progress of this 
utilitarian Vandalism I am unable to say, but it is currently reported 
that above 2,000 Celtic monuments have been thus wantonly destroyed 
since the beginning of this century in the neighbourhood of Carnac. 
The Romans had used many of them in constructing their works of 
defence some eighteen centuries before. And certainly no traveller at 
the present day can fail to detect frequent traces of dilapidated menhirs 
or dolmens in the courtyards and out-buildings of farmhouses at Carnac, 
Locmariaker, Troguer, and elsewhere, though the danger of their total 
disappearance is still happily a remote one. Jt might perhaps be a 
wise precaution to protect at least the principal of them, as Benedict 
XIV. secured the Coliseum—which had been used for a common 
quarry by the Roman nobles in the Middle Ages—against further 
maltreatment, by a religious consecration, which in Brittany would 
certainly be respected. Meanwhile, it may be feared that in other 
matters besides dolmens and menhirs—to which we shall have to 
return presently—the advancing tide of modern civilisation is sweep- 
ing away the old Jandmarks in a country which enjoyed till lately a 
quite unique reputation for its curious survivals both of pagan and 
medieval usage, and was therefore denounced by Parisian savans as 
“Je pays le plus arriéré de la France ;” or, according to Michelet’s angry 
sneer, “so Gaulish that it is hardly Freneh.” M, Souvestre, himself a 
native of Brittany, and a far more sympathetic observer of its speci- 
alities, speaks regretfully of “a race almost extinct even there, among 
whom the strong and simple faith of another age still survives.” And 
he has strange stories to tell of phantom mules and tinkling fog-bells 
which lure the unwary midnight traveller to his destruction; of dragons 
watching treasures hidden under the menhirs ; of the ceaseless throbbing 
of the blue waters in the Bay of Douarnenez, where the wicked city of 
Ys, from which King Gradlon fled to Quimper in obedience to a 





* Thirlwall’s Letters to a Friend, p. 180. 
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heavenly warning, lies buried like a second Sodom, and whence, on All 
Souls’ Day, the pale ghosts may be seen rising on the crest of the wave, 
while at mysterious Carnac the skeletons come forth from their graves 
and kneel by thousands in the dimly-lighted church ; of the half scornful, 
half jubilant familiarity which nicknames the evil spirit ‘ Old William,” 
perhaps from a forgotten play on the name of the Conqueror ;* and of 
many other old-world legends and customs peculiar to Brittany, or 
common to the whole Celtic race. 

Souvestre tells us again of the cantiques, which hold the first place 
among Breton songs, and are “utterly unlike the wretched French 
rhapsodies sung in our churches,” for there “ poetry has preserved its 
primitive religious character, and is chiefly remarkable for the ardent faith 
it reveals.” It is true, of course, that the belief must first exist before 
such poems can be composed ; but, on the other hand, the popularity of 
the songs sustains and kindles the ardour of the belief; “children are 
born and grow up to the music of these songs; from the time they can 
speak they learn them, they are possessed by them, till they come at last 
to sing them unconsciously, as they breathe or walk or look around them.” 
And not only are the most popular songs in Brittany religious, but the 
best-known tragedies, too, begin in the name of the Holy Trinity, and 
deal with sacred themes, as may be inferred from the very titles of those 
still extant, such as “St. William,” “St. Barbe,” “St. Triffine,” “Jacob,” 
“Pharaoh,” the “Creation of the World.” Nor is the Breton tongue 
itself merely one of the thousand dialects of Europe, or, as others have 
supposed, “a Punic dialect,” but the ancient Celtic or Gaulish, as Strabo 
says, Vomen Celtarum universis Gallis inditum ob gentis claritatem. 
According to Souvestre, this Celtic or Gaulish language was originally 
spoken throughout Gaul with slight variation of dialect, and in Great 
Britain, which was peopled from Gaul ; and thus the Bretons, who came 
from England, found their own language in the country, where it has 
been preserved with some modifications to the present day. Certainly 
the language now spoken in Breton villages is quite unlike ordinary 
French, of which the natives—the women especially—do not understand 
a word, and sounds much more like German or Welsh. It need hardly 
be said that the very names of Wales and Cornwall—the latter corre- 
sponding to the old Breton district of Cornouaille—bear witness to the 
identity of race of those who in all those regions alike have left indelible 
traces of their common origin as well on the material structures as in the 
blood and language and traditions of the people. The coast line between 
Lannion and Tréguier is the home and centre of Arthurian legend, and 
Merlin had his birthplace in an island on the Bay of Trépassés. 

Souvestre was describing forty years ago a Brittany which, even then, 
was becoming a thing of the past; and a generation of railways and 
cheap newspapers has done much since his death to modify still further 





* He is, however, also called “Spountus,” the Terrible One, 
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the quaint anachronisms of thought, of habit, and of outward costume 
so long characteristic of the denizens of that mystic land. What an 
English traveller said less than forty years ago could hardly be repeated 
now, that within a day’s journey of Paris or Southampton, in the midst 
of English manufactories and French Revolutions and wars of the 
Empire, stretching out its granite base into a sea ploughed by steam- 
ships, “dark old Brittany goes on unmoved, unsympathising, believing 
and working as it and its fellow nations did five hundred years ago.” 
The very names are changing, and the old divisions—corresponding to the 
four ancient bishoprics—of Léon, Cornouaille, Tréguier, and Vannes are 
merged in the modern “ departments ” of Finistére, comprehending the 
two first, Cétes-du-Nord, and Morbihan. Of the nine episcopal sees 
existing before the French Revolution four, including St. Pol-de-Léon 
and Tréguier, were suppressed by the Concordat of 1801, though the 
unmitred cathedrals survive to recall the old ecclesiastical order.* 
The stone cross or crucifix still guards the entrance of every town or 
village, and the quaintly-carved Calvaries stand in many churchyards, 
though the peasants seldom remember now, as is still customary in the 
Tyrol, to doff their caps in passing. And the picturesque Breton cos- 
tume which once attracted the gaze of travellers of a former gene- 
ration, and of which splendid specimens are preserved in the museum at 
Quimper, is no longer to be seen in ordinary wear, except in a few out- 
of-the-way places like Pont Abbé. It should be said, however, that I 
had not, unfortunately, an opportunity of witnessing one of the famous 
pardons or pilgrimages solemnised annually at certain sacred spots, 
when the old dresses are still, I believe, often worn. The common dress 
of the women is more distinctive than that of the men, though not so 
picturesque as the tall white caps worn on Sundays and festivals in 
Normandy ; it is, in fact, very like the religious habit of nuns, and as 
female attendants are usually employed at Breton hotels, it is difficult at 
first to get rid of the impression that you are being waited on at dinner 
by the lay sisters of a convent. If the old costumes, however, are 
passing away, there is a marked character in the physiognomy and tone 
of voice of the Breton peasantry. The men, as a rule, are decidedly 
better looking as well as more intelligent than the women, whose faces 
acquire very early a kind of wizened parchment-like appearance, but 
still there is often something weird about their look. And the Breton 
peasant retains the strong local attachments, and absence of the spirit 
of enterprise and ambition, we are wont to associate with the Irish ; the 
distinction of language, of course, helps to keep him apart, in temper as 
in place, from the generality of Frenchmen. “II ne court aprés la 
fortune ni ne l’attend ; c'est la seule superstition populaire 4 laquelle il 
soit demeuré étranger .. . Il y a dans la nature du Breton quelque 





* The four sees suppressed are Dol, St. Pol-de-Léon, Tréguier, and St. Malo; the 
five remaining ones being Rennes, Nantes, Quimper-Corentin, St. Brieuc, and Vannes. 
They are suffragan sees of the Archbishopric of Tours, 
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chose d’antipathique aux vastes entreprises. Il ne peut pas disperser 
ainsi son activité sur un large espace; il aime a la resserrer, 4 concentrer 
toute son énergie sur un seul point.”* But with this narrow and some- 
what melancholy temper of stern resignation is combined a simple piety 
and trust which the modern “ march of intellect” has not yet stamped 
out. The cathedrals and churches of Brittany, unlike those in other 
parts of France, are crowded with men at the early masses on Sundays, 
and even on weekdays men and boys constitute an appreciable element 
in the congregations. The simplicity of Breton faith is curiously exem- 
plified in the reverence long paid to idiots, and which has found abiding 
expression in the most splendid and most famous of the parish churches 
in the country, Notre Dame de Folgoet. A childlike instinct of devotion 
recognised in the extremity of mental as of physical degradation—for 
leprosy, too, in the middle ages was surrounded with special ministries 
of mingled awe and tenderness—the tokens of His merciful visitation 
who chastens those He loves. 

The church of Folgoet is, in truth, a magnificent edifice, but it offers 
no exception to the rule that in Brittany “the well-known forms of 
church architecture reappear, but with altered proportions, and a pecu- 
liar grotesque stamp.” It is built of the sharp dark grey Kersanton 
stone, much used in Brittany, and the general effect both without and 
within is solemn and impressive. The carving on the western porch, 
with its delicate wreath of thistles and vine leaves, and on the larger 
and more elaborate porch in the south transept, attributed to Anne of 
Brittany, as well as the sculpture on the jubé or roodloft, and the 
exquisite tracery of the windows, will reward a minute inspection. This 
long south transept projects like an aisle turned at right angles from the 
choir which, according to a plan not uncommon in Breton churches, does 
not extend eastwards beyond it. Against the eastern wall stand five 
altars, three in the transept to the south of the high altar, which is 
beautifully sculptured in stone. The noble tower and spire at the 
north-western end, about 170 feet high—the southern tower is lower, 
and terminates in a dome—adds much to the dignity and grace of 
the building. A basin under an arched niche outside the eastern wall 
receives the water flowing from the miraculous fountain beneath the 
high altar, to which pilgrims still resort. At the west end of the nave, 
on the right of the entrance, is the chapel dedicated to the canonised 
idiot boy, Salaun, covered with mouldering frescoes. But the leading 
incidents of his life are depicted in bright colours on the wooden panels 
of the new pulpit; and the story, which explains how the church came 
to be built, may be read at length on a board suspended from one of the 
pillars. It will not be out of place to cite here the main points of a 
tradition which supplies so striking an illustration of native habits of 
belief. 


* Souvestre. A curious memento of the old isolation of Brittany is found in a 
petition retained up to the present century in the Litany, as sung in the Breton 
churches “A furore Normanorum libera nos, Domine.” 
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“On the Sunday before All Saints 1370 died the blessed Salaun or 
Solomon, commonly called the fool, because he was thought naturally 
roolish and destitute of reason, never having been able to learn anything 
but these two words, Ave Maria, which he would continually repeat. 
This poor innocent had made himself a wretched abode under a tree 
with very low branches, which served him for roof and walls, and there 
he lived by himself, lying on the bare ground. When he was hungry, 
he would go to Lesneven (about a mile off) and ask for bread, saying 
‘ Ave Maria, Salaun a de pre bara’—which means, ‘Solomon would fain 
eat bread ’—and then he returned to his home and dipped his bread in a 
fountain close by, nor could he ever be induced to eat anything else or 
to sleep elsewhere. When he was cold in winter, he used to climb the 
tree and warm himself by swinging backwards and forwards from the 
branches, singing in a loud voice, 0 Maria. And so, from his sim- 
plicity, he came to be called ‘ the fool.’” 

The record goes on to tell how, at last, when he died, he was refused 
Christian burial in consecrated earth, and laid by some peasants under 
his tree, “like a beast,” without the rites of the Church. 

“ But the good and merciful God, to whom alone it belongs to judge 
of the end of all men, whether happy or miserable, made it plain, for 
the consolation of the poor and simple-minded, that Paradise is not only 
for those whom the world calls wise and understanding, and that the 
invocation of His Holy Mother is indeed a mark of predestination. For 
on the night after the burial of this innocent, there grew up miraculously 
from his grave a lily covered with flowers, though it was near winter 
time, and on the flowers and leaves were seen these words, as it were, 
traced and graven, ‘ O Maria’ and ‘ Ave Maria,’ which remained till the 
leaves and flowers fell off. And the fame of this marvel brought together 
an immense multitude of clergy, nobility, and other folk from ail 
quarters, who resolved to build on the site consecrated by so evident a 
miracle a church in honour of the glorious Virgin, the invocation of 
whose Holy Name had proved so effectual.” 

The church of Folgoet, making allowance for its exceptional splen- 
dour, may be taken in some respects as a typical, though a peculiarly 
beautiful, specimen of the native style of church architecture in Brit- 
tany; the granite walls, the perforated towers and spires, the cross 
transept at the east end without any projecting chancel, are features 
that recur again and again elsewhere. And this arrangement of the 
east end, giving the building the form of a T rather than a cross, adds 
much generally—though at Folgoet it does not offend the eye—to that 
heaviness of outline so often noticeable in the older parish churches of 
Brittany, which is also partly caused by the same unbroken line of long 
low roof extending over nave and chancel, where there is one, and over- 
lapping the side aisles—there are none at Folgoet—without any clerestory. 
Even the grand old collegiate church of Pont Croix, with its tapering 
spire, over 200 feet high, visible for miles round, suffers in grace and 
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dignity of appearance from this defect. It must be said, on the other 
hand, that: ‘ese pierced granite spires, of which Ploaré, near Douarnenez, 
may be cited as an exceptionally perfect specimen, are very common 
even in little village churches not otherwise at all remarkable, and 
deserve high praise. No such commendation can be bestowed on the 
familiar whitewash which imparts a cold and dreary look to the interior 
of the empty churches ; they stand open all day, and the sound almost 
invariably heard in them of a loud-ticking clock seems to deepen the 
unearthly silence, which for hours is not otherwise disturbed, except by 
the intermittent clattering of the sabots of a few old women; in the 
early morning, however, as was observed before, and often in the even- 
ing, groups of worshippers of both sexes may be seen kneeling before 
the different altars. Closely connected, both in site and in character, 
with the churches are the quaintly-sculptured Calvaries still remaining, 
sometimes in a mutilated condition, in many of the churchyards, of which 
that at Plougastel-Daoulas, approached by a very pretty drive along 
the estuary of the Elorn from Landerneau, is the most elaborate extant 
example, though it dates only from 1602, and has been allowed to fall 
into a somewhat dilapidated state. An English gentleman whom I met 
at Morlaix told me that an antiquarian society, to which he belonged, 
had undertaken its restoration. It is constructed of the Kersanton stone 
found in the neighbouring quarries, and raised on a lofty pedestal with 
scenes from the Life and Passion of our Lord sculptured round the base. 
Its rude medievalism of form is strangely out of keeping with the 
spacious modern church which overshadows it, with a tower.commanding 
an extensive view over the Bay of Daoulas. 

If from the parish churches of Brittany we turn to the cathedrals, 
we shall find that, while retaining many points in common, they are 
distinguished by a certain stern and stately simplicity of their own from 
the general type of French cathedrals; the contrast perhaps impressed 
me the more just after visiting Chartres and Le Mans. Quimper, or 
as it is properly named from St. Corentin its first bishop, Quimper- 
Corentin, which is the largest, as St. Pol-de-Léon is the most antique 
and unworldly-looking of them, bear a strong family likeness to each 
other. Quimper is rich, though not so rich as Chartres, in painted 
glass, and both Quimper and Léon have that double cincture of choir 
aisles which adds so much to the effect both of Chartres and Le Mans, 
but neither of them can rival the unique and marvellous grace of the 
latter as viewed from the broad open space beyond the east end. The 
lofty roof of Quimper Cathedral, which is 120 feet high, with its twin 
spires rising to more than double that height, as well as the rich sculp- 
ture of the western front beneath them, with the equestrian statue of 
King Gradlon, reputed founder of the see, over the central porch, give 
it an imposing dignity. The solemnity of the interior is enhanced by 
the absence—which is happily characteristic of Breton cathedvals—of 
the tawdry and incongruous ornamentation which disfigures too many 
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French churches elsewhere. The choir inclines perceptibly towards the 
north, as is not unusual in Brittany; both high altar and font stand 
under a massive baldachino, the former of wood richly carved, the latter 
of stone. Quimper is still an episcopal see, and the bishop was present 
at high mass and vespers the Sunday we were there. At St. Pol-de- 
Léon, on the other hand, may be seen in the north choir aisle of the 
cathedral the kneeling figure of John Francis de la Marche, the last 
bishop and count of Léon, who died in London in November 1806, five 

"years after the suppression of his see, and after fourteen years’ residence 
in England, from whence his body was removed in 1866 to its present 
resting-place in his own cathedral. A long Latin inscription records 
his ancient lineage and many virtues, and how he was employed in the 
administration of the funds provided, partly by the English Govern- 
ment partly by private benevolence, for the relief of the French émigré 
clergy in this country. He declined, in common with the other exiled 
bishops in England, to resign his see in obedience to the Papal Brief 
Tam multa, and adhered to what was termed la Pétite Eglise. The 
graceful spires of Léon Cathedral, lofty as they are, are somewhat dwarfed 
by the near neighbourhood of the gigantic Creisker spire, nearly 300 
feet high, said to be the work of an English architect, which looks even 
higher than it is from being attached to a comparatively small chapel, 
not otherwise remarkable, except for the perceptible inclination of the 
nave, if I remember right, in a southerly direction. The cathedral, the 
west end especially, reminds one of Quimper on a smaller scale, but all 
the stained glass is modern, though mostly good; there is a fine rose- 
window in the south transept. But, apart from the interest of its 
separate buildings, “‘ the sacred city” of Léon, in olden times the chief 
see of Brittany, has a speciality of its own ; an atmosphere of unearthly 
repose, which may be called unique, broods over its desolate granite 
streets and square and solemn cemetery on the shore of the silent sea. 
It has been compared to St. Andrew’s, the primatial city of Scotland ; 
but even more than St. Andrew’s in vacation time—and I have never 
seen it during the university term—St. Pol-de-Léon looks like a city of 
the dead. 

The other Breton cathedrals which we saw, though possessing each 
of them a distinct character and history, are inferior in size or in general 
effect to Quimper and Léon. The abbey of Tréguier was founded in the 
sixth century, and the episcopal see—now suppressed—in the ninth. 
The quiet old cathedral in the market-place has a fine triforium and a 
cloister of the twelfth century opening out of the north transept; none 
of the old glass has been preserved. There is a still more sombre and 
antique air about the cathedral of Dol, also now dethroned, which stands 
at the outskirts of the forlorn looking little town. Its most distinctive 
feature, which contributes to the stern quaintness of the exterior, is the 
square ending of the choir and choir-aisles, beyond which extends a 
small Lady Chapel ; the choir-aisles are flanked by side chapels project- 
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ing laterally as far as the transepts; there is some fine old glass in the 
east window. Dol, like many other Breton churches, is said to be the 
work of an English architect, and the style tells in favour of this 
tradition. Here, as elsewhere, the suppression of ancient sees, once the 
centres of ecclesiastical life, serves to deepen the actual, and still further, 
perhaps, the sentimental, air of deathlike stillness and melancholy in 
these deserted cities, where one is tempted instinctively to whisper to 
oneself, Reliquice mortis hic inhabitant. The cathedral of Nantes, 
which is still the seat of a bishopric, does not certainly deserve Murray's 
indictment of “an unsightly pile ;” hut the incomplete state of the two 
western towers, hardly raised above the lofty roof of the nave (120 feet), 
is, of course, a drawback to the external effect ; still the tout ensemble of 
the nave, with its stately western front, is imposing, though marred 
internally by the walling off of the unfinished choir. There are one or 
two good modern churches in the city, but the chief interest of Nantes 
must always remain the historical one. The castle, formerly the resi- 
dence of the Dukes of Brittany, does not equal in extent and massive 
grandeur of proportions that of Angers, built by St. Louis and said to 
be the finest medieval castle left standing in France. But it is memor- 
able as the birthplace and early home of Anne of Brittany, who was 
married there—in a chapel now destroyed—to Louis XIL., as also for 
the hall where Henry IV. signed the Edict of Nantes, and the prison 
from which Cardinal de Retz effected his escape, and where a century and 
a half later the Duchess of Berry was for a time immured. 

But a deeper and darker interest than any connected with the castle 
of Nantes attaches to the gloomy Salorges, a long low building about a 
mile off from it on the right bank of the Loire, opposite the island of 
Gloriette, originally designed and still used for a warehouse, but converted 
in 1793 by the infamous Carrier into a temporary prison for the royalist 
victims of his inhuman cruelty. It was from thence they were drafted 
off in batches of twenty or thirty at a time, at first by night, but after- 
wards in broad daylight, to be towed out into the middle of the stream 
in barges, which were then sunk by opening a trapdoor at the bottom, 
in what he was pleased to designate La Baignoire Nationale. The first 
victims were twenty-four priests, condemned to transportation, on whom, 
to cite Carrier’s brutal jest, “le décret de déportation a été exécuté ver- 
ticalement,” and some 9,000 persons, including a large proportion of 
women and children—“louvetaux” and “vipéres” he called then— 
perished in the course of three or four months in these hideous noyades ; 
the whole number sacrificed during the year at Nantes—by drowning, 
guillotine, fusillades, and nameless butcheries of all kinds—amounted to 
about 30,000. There is a famous saying of his on record, “ We will 
make France a burial-ground sooner than not regenerate the country 
after our own fashion.” And as their fashion happened to be one to 
which “the most backward district of France,” with its old-world 
notions of loyalty and religion, was obstinately opposed, it had to take 
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the consequences. But Carrier, too, fell, like Domitian, posiqguam cet- 
donibus esse timendus ceperat. And when, at the next turn of the tide, 
his masters of the Convention found themselves compelled to arraign the 
too willing instrument of their sanguinary despotism, his demand for 
proofs of his guilt was answered, aptly enough—only that his judges had 
no right to the retort— Vous demandez des preuves ? faites donc refluer 
la Loire.” The refluent tide of the river had, in fact, vomited out its 
ghastly burden on the shore, til] the putrefying corpses bred a pestilence. 

It is “a far cry,” not in point of distance or of sentiment, but of 
outward surroundings, from the Salorges, close to the railway and river 
on the busy quay of Nantes, where it is difficult to realise, as you gaze 
on the sunny surface of the waters, that within less than a century so 
frightful a tragedy was veritably there enacted, to the still seclusion of 
the Champs des Martyrs near Auray, the scene of a yet more treacherous 
massacre. A double row of pines stretching from the tall memorial 
cross by the roadside to the little Grecian chapel at the further end of 
the now disused cemetery marks the spot where, in 1795, about a 
thousand French soldiers sent from England on the fatal Quiberon 
expedition, and who had surrendered to General Hoche on a promise of 
their lives being spared, were shot down in cold blood by order of the 
Convention, and where for twenty years their bodies lay, till after the 
Restoration they were removed to their present resting place in a crypt 
under the Chapelle Expiatoire attached to the neighbouring church of 
the Chartreuse. St. Anne of Auray, about four miles from the town 
itself, is a more cheerful and popular, but certainly not a more impres- 
sive, spot. It is even reported, though the cult only dates from the 
middle of the seventeenth century, to be the most popular pilgrimage 
place in Brittany, and on the feast of the patron saint (July 26) a vast 
throng of votaries from all the country round is poured along the broad 
dusty road from Auray to St. Anne’s. But the place appeals exclusively 
to the devotional, not at all to the esthetic, sentiment. There is not 
much to impress the casual observer in the sacred spring enclosed in a 
carved stone basin, and still less in the spacious brand-new church, a 
respectable but rather staring specimen of modern Gothic. Nor is there 
any beauty in the square paddock at one end of the village, where it is 
reckoned that from 20,000 to 25,000 persons can hear mass said in the 
open air at an altar raised on a lofty platform, and approached by two 
broad flights of steps, one of which—like the Scala Santa at Rome— 
nobody is allowed to mount except on his knees. Three or four pil- 
grims were thus engaged the Sunday afternoon I was there, and multi- 
tudes, I believe, are accustomed to make the slow ascent at the time of 
the annual pardon. But for picturesque effect, both natural and archi- 
tectural, St. Anne must yield the palm to the lovely but comparatively 
unfrequented shrines of St. Fiacre and St. Barbe, both of them within 
easy reach of Quimperlé. The chapel of St. Fiacre, indeed, was sadly 
mauled during the Revolution, and remains in a very neglected state, 
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though mass is still sometimes celebrated there ; but the architecture is 
good, and the fine old roodloft of carved and painted oak is well pre- 
served. The chapel of St. Barbe, perched on a rocky ledge overlooking 
the Ellé, about a mile from the village of La Faouet, is more striking 
in construction and in site, but seems to be little cared for by any but 
the old woman who inhabits an adjoining cottage and keeps the key, 
who betrayed a laudable anxiety to make up by her enthusiastic devotion 
during the few minutes we spent in the church for the paucity of wor- 
shippers. 

These rural shrines, if they have lost something of their former 
religious prestige, serve at least to recall an aspect of the country too 
apt to be lost sight of by those whose interest is absorbed in the 
mysterious charm of its Celtic and medieval monuments. Quimperlé, 
situated on the confluence of “the two rivers which flow as harmoniously 
as their Hellenic names, the Isole and the Ellé,” is justly called by 
Souvestre “ the Arcadia of Lower Brittany ;” but it receives very scant 
notice in the guide-books—even in Joanne’s, which is much more reliable 
than Murray—and had we trusted to such authorities alone, we should 
probably never have visited it at all. The little town itself is very prettily 
situated on the slope of a hill, and both the churches, of St. Michael on 
the summit, and St. Cross by the river banks, are in their way remark- 
able, especially the latter, rebuilt on the model of an older one of the 
eleventh century, in a style closely resembling the round churches of the 
Templars in England, only that the choir, raised on several steps over a 
crypt, is under the central dome, with a nave, Lady Chapel, and apsidal 
transepts, forming together an equilateral cross round it. But the chief 
attraction of Quimperlé is the “ Arcadian” one. You may roam for 
miles along the steep mossy banks of the Isole or Ellé, which strongly 
reminded me of our Devonshire mountain streams, and find fresh beauties 
at almost every turn; or, if you pursue your way further up the stream 
to St. Barbe, already mentioned, or the Rochers aw Diable, there is much 
in the general aspect to suggest recollections of Dartmoor. And if 
Quimperlé and its neighbourhood form the Arcadia of Lower Brittany, 
scenery no less charming and unlike the average monotonous dead level 
of northern France may be found in the long reaches of wood and moor- 
land between Carhaix and Huelgoet, or further north on the banks of 
the sparkling Guier, as it speeds its foaming course from the once impreg- 
nable castle of Tonquédec—dismantled by Richeliew—by the narrow 
tortuous streets, and under the old Gothic bridge of Lannion, and on 
seawards through a region which is the very cradleland of Arthurian 
romance. The rocky streams with their deep pools and roaring cata- 
racts and varied fringe of fern, the narrow lanes fenced in with high 
banks and hedges, or roughly constructed walls of the granite sprinkled 
far and wide over wood and heathery moor—all these are features of the 
landscape we associate rather with England than with France, and 
especially with Devonshire and the Lake district, And thus the old 
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Armorica * may fairly claim, no less from the character of the soil than of 
its denizens, the name of Little Britain. For, while there is much to 
arrest the traveller’s attention, as well on antiquarian as on esthetic 
grounds, in the ancient Breton towns like Morlaix, Quimper, Dinan 
—with its mouldering Gothic gateway and long precipitous Rue de 
Jerzual, once, in an evil day for man and beast, the sole approach from 
the East—it yet remains true that the main interest of the country, 
moral and material, lies elsewhere. Old Brittany, it has been truly said, 
is outside the towns. 

The presence of Celtic or, as they are vaguely termed by most 
writers, “ Druidical ” monuments—which is, in truth, only a phrase to 
disguise our ignorance, for of the Druids and their worship we know 
next to nothing—may be said to be almost universal throughout Brit- 
tany. But the most famous and striking of the ‘“‘dolmens” are congre- 
gated near Locmariaker (the place of Mary), and on the adjacent islands of 
the little Morbihan archipelago, at the mouth of the Auray, while the 
largest collective groups of “ menhirs” are found in the neighbourhood 
of Carnac (the place of cairns) on the opposite side of the gulf. These 
menhirs or monoliths—the word menhir means a long-standing stone— 
are single upright stones of various heights, the smaller ones being 
properly called ‘“ peulvans;” and as they could not well be uprooted, 
some of them have been “christianised by surmounting them with a 
cross,” for, as Souvestre puts it, “the dweller in Morbihan is a baptized 
Celt” ;+ but this incongruous combination is comparatively rare. The 
dolmens, or cromlechs, as similar monuments are designated in Cornwall 
—Souvestre uses the latter term for “ Druidic circles” of menhirs— 
consist of two or more upright stones with others laid over them so as 
to form a kind of table, the word dolmen meaning stone table; but they 
cannot ever have served for altars, as is supposed by some, though one on 
the Monks’ Island now goes by the name of the Altar of Sacrifice ; apart 
from other objections, they are generally much too high for that. 
Moreover, there can be little doubt that all of them were originally 
covered with a barrow or tumulus, as several still are, while from others 
the earth has been removed, or has fallen away in the lapse of ages, and 
that they were designed for burial places; recent researches have indeed 
led in every case to the discovery of human remains under them. The 
most interesting dolmen, perhaps, is that under a tumulus, on the little 
islet of Gavr’ Innis, about two miles’ sail from Locmariaker. The 
granite walls of the inner cave, which you have to creep into through a 
narrow passage on hands and knees, are covered with quaint devices, 
including the & pattern, commonly taken to denote serpent-worship, 
and which is also found sculptured in similar grottoes in Ireland. 
This interpretation, however, is not now so generally admitted by 





* Armorica is the Latinised form of Ar-mér-ik, “the little sea,’ having thus the 
same meaning as Morbihan, from mdr, “sea,” and bihan, “little.” 

¢ It is curious that the Celtic name for the Druids, ‘‘ Bellec’h,” is still applied to 
Catholic priests in Brittany. 
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experts, and it is anyhow a point on which antiquarian science has not 
yet spoken its last word. The Butte du César, on the mainland near 
Locmariaker, is about the same size as the tumulus on Gavr’ Innis, 
but the sculpture on the walls is scantier and of less curious work- 
manship. Another large dolmen in the neighbourhood called “ The 
Merchants’ Table” has no tumulus over it. The largest known menhir, 
nearly sixty feet long, is in close proximity to this dolmen, but it is 
unfortunately broken into four separate fragments lying on the ground.* 
There is one, however, standing erect near Concarneau, which I did not 
see myself, reported to be of about equal dimensions. 

It is .by no means easy to ascertain the original purpose of these 
menhirs, which have been too hastily assumed to mark, like the dolmens, 
a place of sepulture; but the late Mr. Miln, who adopted this view, and 
had spent several years in making excavations at Carnac, was not able 
to produce a single instance of the discovery of human remains under 
menhirs, whereas they are constantly found under dolmens, sometimes 
incinerated and sometimes not. Souvestre speaks of the eleven lines of 
colossal stones at Carnac, extending for above two leagues, but this, 
begging his pardon, is an inexact or exaggerated representation. The 
eleven rows or “alignments” of menhirs at one extremity of the line at 
Meenac do not extend for any great distance, and there is rather a recur- 
rence of frequent groups than a continuous succession between Mcenac 
and Kerlescant at the opposite extremity ; nor is there anything to show 
that the line ever was continuous. These parallel streets or aisles, so to 
call them, of rude granite columns, averaging from four to eighteen feet 
in height, do not suggest either to the eye or to the mind a sepulchral or 
a sacred use; there is nothing to present any resemblance of temple or 
altar, which has been held to offer a possible explanation of Stonehenge. 
The appearance, indeed, of this army of stones, as though drawn up in 
regiments, is not ill represented in the local traditions still current on 
the spot, that they are the pagan soldiers who pursued St. Corneille, 
the patron saint of the village, to the seashore, where he turned and 
changed them into stones. But the original destination of the menhirs, 
in spite of Mr. Miln’s protracted and minute investigations, is a problem 
that still remains unsolved. His arguments for their sepulchral character 
appear to me partly irrelevant and wholly inconclusive, and it must 
be remembered that he did not live to complete his intended work. 
Their antiquity, indeed, is sufficiently attested by his discovery of three 
Roman camps near Carnac, in the ramparts of which menhirs were 
embedded, bearing traces of previous exposure to the weather, in some 
cases for many centuries. But,so far as we can at present judge, they are 
at least as likely to have had a civil or military object as a religious one. 
It would be clearly premature and probably untrue to affirm of the 





* Souvestre speaks of it as ‘‘le menhir gigantesque qui s’éléve & plus de soixante 
pieds, et sous lequel des troupeaux se mettant 4 l’ombre,” as though it was still erect 
at the time. 
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unknown architects of these mysterious dolmens and alignments, what 
Ruskin says with characteristic grace of the builders of our old Gothic 
cathedrals, that, while they have carried with them to the grave their 
powers, their honours, and their errors, ‘“ they have left us their adora- 
tion.” Joanne informs us that Canon Moreau in the sixteenth century 
counted from 12,000 to 15,000 menhirs at Carnac, the great majority 
of which must since then have disappeared in the way already explained, 
if it is correctly estimated that only about one thousand remain 
standing now. It may be wise therefore for those who are interested in 
such matters not to run the risk of delaying their exploration till further 
mischief has been done. 

But, if there is reason for urging the English tourist who has never yet 
been there not to defer his visit to Brittany till modern utilitarianism has 
made further havoc of its Druidical remains, there is stronger ground for 
cautioning him against needless delay in the corrosive influences already 
beginning to work, surely if slowly, on that seemingly fixed and impassive 
type of medizvalism stamped on the native mind as unmistakably as the 
life of two successive epochs, social and religious, is impressed on the 
Celtic monuments of Carnac and the Christian shrines of Folgoet or St. Pol-. 
de-Léon. It has been justly observed by friend and foe alike that “the 
ideas of ’89” involved not merely a new departure in politics, but a new 
way of understanding life altogether, or, as De Maistre expresses it, “a 
new religion.” To that religion Brittany till of late has remained 
entirely a stranger. It is still a religious country in the old sense of the 
word, or, as hestile critics have bitterly complained, “it still believes in 
its priests.” Quel torrent révolutionnaire que cette Loire! exclaimed Carrier 
as he gazed on the noyades, “enraptured,” says Michelet, “with the 
poetry of his crime.” But the revolutionary torrent engulfed the bodies, 
not the souls, of the Bretons. “ It was a murderous war,” to cite Souvestre 
once more, “ between the guillotine and belief, in which the guillotine used 
its knife, and was beaten.” When Jean Bon-Saint-André said to the 
maire of a village, “I will have your church tower pulled down, that you 
may have no visible object to remind you of your old superstitions "—my 
readers will recollect what has been said of the village towers and spires 
in Brittany—he replied, “ You will at least have to leave us the stars, 
and we can see them further off than the church tower.” Even the 
monarchical sentiment of Brittany is not yet dead, as was shown at the 
last elections. The first Napoleon changed the name of Pontivy—-so 
called after Ivy, an English monk from Lindisfarne, who founded a 
monastery there in the fourth century—to Napoleonville, and wanted to 
make it the capital, but it returned at the Restoration to its old name, 
and has kept it ever since. What, however, noyades and fusillades 
wholly failed to accomplish, may, according to the old fable of the wind 
and the sun, be brought about by the subtler and more penetrating in- 
fluence of railways, telegraphs, and a cheap press, from which no region of 
modern France can permanently isolate itself. Ido not say that the 
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change will be rapid, or that it will be complete, and still less do I desire 
it. The Breton peasant may never succeed in mastering the lesson of 
combined religious and political Liberalism, taught with an exquisitely 
French naiveté in a popular Catéchisme du Libre Penseur, recently pub- 
lished for the express edification of “the masses,” who are instructed 
therein that the superfluous interposition of a Creator and Moral Governor 
of the Universe may be dispensed with, because “ Nature always has 
been, is, and always will be, republican, and therefore fitted to govern 
herself.” But still a change there must and will be, and indeed it is 
already in progress, though it may fail after all to satisfy the aspirations 
of Parisian savans or politicians of the type of M. Paul Bert. And 
whatever other effects it may produce, beneficial or the reverse, it must 
inevitably tend to modify or obliterate what for many centuries have been 
the distinctive idiosyncrasies of Breton thought and life. The country, 
as it advances in this direction, will become more civilised, wealthier, 
possibly happier ; but, in proportion as it ceases to deserve the reproach 
of being “so Gaulish that it is hardly French,” it will certainly become 
less interesting than before. 


H, N. O. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
GoopDBYE. 


“ Swift from her life the sun of gold declined ; 
Nothing remained but those grey shades that thicken.” 


: l MEANWHILE Miss 
—_ Whitney was saying to 
Rachel, “It would be 
a best, perhaps, not to tell 
Mr. Eastwood that Mr. 
h Lauriston and his cousin 
| have been here.” 
{ 

} 

















Rachel looked at her 
in astonishment. 

—y “T don’t want to be 
= untruthful,” the elder 
lady hastened to explain. 

| “But perhaps he might 
a [ think that if you could 
— 





see Mr. Lauriston——” 

“But it’s Charley’s 

own doing,” said Rachel. 

“You said he wasn’t to 

===| come for two or three 

aS ————| days, didn’t you? And 

he fixed to-morrow afternoon. If he had fixed this afternoon I should 
have seen him and not Mr. Lauriston.” 

“T don’t know whether it was right that they should have come 











to-day, I really don’t,” said Miss Whitney. “It is unfortunate that your 


great-aunt happened to die abroad. A funeral in the house is very dis- 
tressing, of course, but it settles all such matters. You keep the blinds 
down, and you don’t see anybody but the dressmaker till it’s over. Ah! 
well,” she went on, rousing herself from the contemplation of an imaginary 
hearse, “‘I don’t suppose Mr. Eastwood will find much fault ; I only 
thought I would warn you in case there might be some little irritation. 
But I am sure I may safely leave him to you.” She nodded, and there 
was @ faint remembrance of archness in her smile. 
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“Tt won’t make any difference to him; he has his own day,” Rachel 
repeated. “It will be all the same.” She turned quickly away, and 
looked out of the window at the sultry griminess of the London street. 
Tt led into a square, and she had a glimpse of two or three trees which 
displayed their thin, seared foliage against a grey-blue sky. 

“T thought Mr. Lauriston would have gone away before this,’ said 

_Miss Whitney. “I thought nobody stayed in London at this time of 
year. There seem to be some respectable people in the streets ; I don’t 
understand it.” 

The black-clothed figure by the window stirred a little. “ Mrs, 
Latham is here, you see.” 

“Yes, but didn’t you hear? She didn’t like her house, she said, and 
she had a chance of getting rid of it at the half-quarter, so she came up to 
see about it, two days after she went to Brighton. And she has been 
kept a fortnight or more, what with one thing and another. She seems 
pleasant,” said Miss Whitney doubtfully. 

“Very pleasant,” said the listless watcher. “I like her.” 

“We must mind we are in good time to-morrow,” Miss Whitney 
continued as she came to the window. “ Better too early than too late, 
as I always say. Now, there’s a very gentlemanly young man just gone 
by; I wonder how he happens to be in town towards the end of August. 
Though, to be sure,” she added, slipping her hand under Rachel’s arm, 
“anybody might say the same of Mr. Eastwood. Perhaps our friend 
just going round the corner has as good a reason for staying.” 

Rachel turned her head and looked at Miss Whitney with a smile, as 
in duty bound. She longed to speak out bluntly, and say what it was 
that Charles Eastwood would hear from her the next day, but experience 
taught her the price she must pay for such frankness, The moment’s 
gratification would be followed by four-and-twenty hours’ endurance of 
Miss Whitney’s surprise, bewilderment, questioning, doubt, mixed up 
together or following each other, till her head was swimming and her 
heart sick. If she wished to face Charley with any degree of strength 
and calmness, she must keep her secret till within a quarter of an hour 
of his coming, and then avow it with the utmost distinctness, since other- 
wise Miss Whitney would probably lie in wait on the stairs, to congra- 
tulate the young man as he was going away. 

It seemed to Rachel, as she stood looking out on the dusty pavement 
and the glaring sunshine, that the terrible time which Charley had fixed 
would never come. A minute’s thought sufficed to range over all the 
years that she had ever known, to pass from the madwoman’s home by 
the clump of twisted fir-trees, to the garden where she stood with 
Charley, to Bucksmill Hill, to Redlands Park, to the hot slope at the 
cliffs edge where the rest-harrow grew. What lifetimes of weariness and 
dread might await her in that long procession of chiming hours which 
must pass her by before Charley’s turn would come! Things rose up 
with strange clearness before her, and became oddly and overpoweringly 
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visible. The lapse of a day and a night suddenly revealed itself as the 
turning of the whole world to bring Charley to her side, and she seemed 
to see the vast ball, with all its seas and continents, swinging round, as if 
with a gigantic effort, for no other end. She was gazing dizzily at it 
when Miss Whitney’s hand tightened on her arm. “ Look, there’s a 
carriage and pair, really very nice. I do wonder at that, unless it’s a 
doctor. I never thought of that. Of course if it’s a doctor it doesn’t 
prove anything, does it ?” 

Rachel agreed that if it happened to be a doctor it proved nothing 
at all. 

In spite of all her forebodings the moments slipped away, dusk 
deepened into darkness, which gave place in its turn to dusk and day- 
light again, the sun brightened the opposite windows, and glided im- 
perceptibly from them to shine on hers once more, till she was startled 
to find that she must speak to Miss Whitney at once, or Charley’s knock 
would be sounding at the door. How she spoke,*or indeed what she 
said, she had the vaguest possible idea, but she saw the gathering per- 
plexity, horror, and doubt on the pale face at which she was looking. 
“T shall not marry him—TI shall never marry,” she said, when Miss 
Whitney threw up her hands suddenly. 

“Don’t! don’t! Listen! There he is! Oh,‘Rachel, this is dreadful ! 
but don’t you think you may be mistaken? Pray consider what you are 
going todo! Oh, why didn’t you tell me before !—we might hve talked 
it over. Oh, I hear them going to the door !—what will you say to him ? 
Pray, pray, don’t be rash! Oh, I can’t stop and meet him!” And the 
poor lady fled with the greater haste, because, as she passed the top of the 
stairs, she glanced downwards into a dingy passage, rather like a dry 
well, and saw the maid opening the door to a tall young fellow, who 
stood with a blaze of yellow sunlight shining on his fair hair and light 
coat. Charley stepped in, looking hopeful and bright. The sudden 
shadow bewildered him, so that he nearly fell over the umbrella-stand, and 
uttered an impatient exclamation under his breath. He was, perhaps, 
a little more nervous than he would have cared to own, even to himself, 
and an umbrella-stand is an irrational and trying thing at the crisis 
of one’s life. He recovered himself, however, and followed the servant 
upstairs to the drawing-room, where he looked round for Miss Whitney, 
and then saw Rachel standing in her long black dress, with her back to 
the window. : 

“Rachel!” he exclaimed, and went quickly towards her, with both 
hands extended. 

She drew back a little. “Don’t!” she said. “ Please wait a 
moment.” 

Charley, with all his faith in Rachel, was quite prepared for a whim 
or two. Her whims were often rather incomprehensible to him, but he 
would not contest her right to a few, especially under present circum- 
stances. He stopped short, smiling. “Why am I to wait?” he asked 
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as he took the chair to which she pointed. ‘I’ve been waiting ever so 
long already, don’t you know ?” 

“Yes. Since last week. Miss Whitney thought 4 

“Oh, I daresay Miss Whitney was quite right. Only, you see, I was 
counting on that Sunday by the seaside when the telegram came. By 
Jove, I haven’t congratulated you yet! I do, with all my heart.” 

** No, don’t congratulate me ; I would rather you didn’t.” 

“No? What, isn’t it right to congratulate you on anybody’s death ? 
I don’t mean any harm,” said young Eastwood. “I wouldn’t wish any 
one to die; but when’ it is only a great-aunt, and she 7s dead, and you 
did not know her—surely there isn’t any harm, is there?” 

“It isn’t that, but I wanted to tell you something about her,” said 
Rachel. 

Charley smiled with a slightly perplexed expression. “ All right,” 
he replied. “Tell away. But I’d much rather you’d tell me something 
about yourself. You don’t look well.” 

“ Oh, I’m well enough.” 

“You don’t look it, then. Is that all that the sea air has done for 
you?” He drew his chair a little nearer. “I say, you remember my 
last letter?” 

The girl was growing desperate. What she had to say pressed upon 
her like an intolerable load, and she could find no words. She looked 
straight at Charley, put her hand into her pocket, pulled out his letter, 
and held it towards him. 

“QOh,I say! That’s very good of you, but wasn’t it awfully stupidly 
written?” he exclaimed, colouring with both shame and satisfaction. 
“T think you'd better put it on the fire. I never could write letters 
properly ; but I’m glad you got it, and kept it! J had to keep Miss 
Whitney’s,” he said with a little laugh. ‘ That was all I got; but there 
was a message from you in it, that you’d be glad to see me, and so long 
as that was all right, it was enough for me.” 

Rachel’s white hand, with the letter in it, dropped and rested on the 
dusky folds of her gown. “ That wasn’t worth keeping,” she said. 

“ Not for the handwriting,” Charley answered, still smiling. ‘ But 
if you said it, and meant it—you did, didn’t you?” he questioned with 
a sudden anxiety in his voice. 

“Yes; I said it, and I meant it.” 

“ Then it was worth keeping if the biggest scoundrel on earth had 
written it! I knew you would say so—I knew it would make no differ- 
ence to you. People talk, but Effie and I were sure you would be just 
the same.” He had drawn his chair a little nearer yet, and was leaning 
forward with his elbows on his knees, looking eagerly at Rachel. “ Effie 
knew you,” he said. ‘ And so did I.” 

“Yes,” she answered confusedly. 

“I’m poor, I know,” said Charley. “And I don’t profess to be one 
of your clever people. But since you were going to let me say what I 
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could for myself, down by the seaside—on that Sunday I didn’t have— 
I knew you would let me say it now. For you were going to let me 
say it, weren’t you? You knew what my letter meant.” 

There was no attempt at evasion in her answer. “ Yes; I knew 
what it meant.” 

“‘ And you said you would see me.” 

She drew back, feeling that in a moment she would be in Charley’s 
arms, with his lips on hers, unless she could find the words which would 
not come. ‘Oh, you are making it so hard!” she said. “There is 
something I must tell you.” 

He stopped, looking wonderingly at her. It had seemed to Charley 
that he was getting on remarkably well, and he did not understand this 
obstacle. The sense of her first exclamation altogether escaped him, 
but the “something I must tell you” had a familiar sound. 

“Qh, I remember!” he said. ‘Something about the great-aunt. 
And I interrupted you ; I beg your pardon.” He sat up, ready to hear 
what she had to tell him, a little impatient, yet determined to control 
himself. 

Rachel half started, as she began to speak, at the sound of her own 
words, but Charley took no notice. Shesaid nothing about her childish 
fears, nor about the house by the fir-trees and the grey lady. She simply 
told him what little she knew about the Rutherfords and their unhappy 
history, in a voice, tremulous at first, which, as she went on, grew almost 
hard with the effort she made to keep it steady. He listened, respect- 
fully enough, to the misfortunes of her wealthy relations, and when she 
paused, he sighed. 

“ By Jove!” he said sympathetically, “they were an unlucky lot 
And with that he was prepared to dismiss the Rutherfords from his 
mind, and return to the more important business of his courtship. 

She looked at him with incredulous eyes. The great revelation was 
a failure. She had been under the impression that she was saying 
everything, and she had said nothing—nothing at all. It is true that 
Charley had not been prepared for her tidings as Mr. Lauriston was, but 
with what intuitive sympathy Mr. Lauriston had divined her first fear ! 
The blankness of her gaze arrested the words on young Eastwood’s lips, 
and he looked questioningly at her, with a faint, half-amused irritation. 
He did not like to be checked in this mysterious fashion, and yet he 
felt himself so much stronger than Rachel that he was bound to be 
patient with her inscrutable fancies. ‘“ What now?” he asked, after a 


pause. 
“ Charles,” she said, “don’t you see what difference this must make 


to me—and to you?” 

Even then the first thing which struck him was her use of his name. 
The unaccustomed “ Charles” roused his attention, and rightly, for there 
was a subtle meaning in it. Not “Mr. Eastwood,” as if she held him 
a stranger and denied his claim upon her, but not the familiar home- 
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name of “Charley,” since she had nothing more to do with his home- 
life. 

“ Difference!” he repeated. ‘“ Thatis what everybody said—that it 
would make a difference.” 

She started. Was this dread of hers common talk already? In a 
moment, however, she understood, even before he went on. 

“ But we were sure it wouldn’t—Effie and I. What do you mean? 
You wouldn’t have let me come here to-day if you meant it to make any 
difference—it wouldn’t be fair. And you said just now you knew what 
I meant.” He was evidently growing uneasy, and was speaking as much 
to himself as to her. ‘ What difference?” he said again. 

“ Didn’t you understand? These Rutherfords were mad.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“ And I am a Rutherford, though my name happens to be Conway. 
At least I have their blood in my veins.” 

“What then? You may be a Rutherford, but you are not mad.” 

“No, I hope not. Not at present. I can’t tell what I may be.” 

Charley laughed, but the laugh was not quite spontaneous, “Are 
you trying to frighten me?” he asked. 

“No. Why won't you understand? If this madness is in my 
blood” 

“ Oh, that’s all nonsense!” said Charley. “ You don’t frighten me so. 
I know all about that. That’s the sort of trash doctors talk when they 
want to get a man off who richly deserves to be hanged. We're all 
mad, when it’s convenient, according to them. You shouldn’t think 
about such things.” 

“‘T know I shouldn’t,” she answered meekly and seriously. ‘ And 
I shall try not to think about them after to-day. But to-day I must— 
I have all my life to settle to-day. You must forgive me.” She leaned 
forward, and stretched out her hands in deprecating tenderness. ‘ You 
know I would have been true to you—you and Effie were right. But 
now,” she fixed her eyes earnestly on his face, “‘now I can never marry.” 

Charley stared at her in honest amazement, and threw himself back 
in his chair. ‘“ What do you mean?” he exclaimed. ‘Never marry, 
because some people you never saw were cracked? (Good heavens! 
what idiotic folly! Rachel, you don’t mean it—you cannot seriously 
mean that you would sacrifice my love and all my hopes tosuch nonsense 
as that!” 

“Oh, but J must! I must! Don’t you understand? If I could take 
all the pain, I would——” 

“ Rubbish !” said Charley, leaning forward in his turn, and catching 
her hands in his. “ You have been letting your thoughts dwell on these 
miserable fancies till you don’t know what you are talking about—you 
want me to take care of you. My dearest girl, since you are true to 
me, as I always knew you would be, do you think I am going to let this 
foolish notion of yours stand between us?” 
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She tried to draw her hands away, but could not. Then she yielded 
her hands, and suffered them to lie passively in his, but her eyes with- 
stood him. Yet they were full of the tenderest compassion. 

“Tt is no notion of mine stands between us, it is Fate,” she said. 
The tone as well as the words told of her sadcertainty. ‘I cannot help 
what Iam doing. It breaks my heart Pr 

“T suppose it is welcome to break mine!” he retorted. “Oh, Rachel, 
how can you torture me with this nonsense? I never heard anything 
so absurd in my life. You love me—you have said so—and I am to lose 
you because your great-aunt wasn’t right in her head! You think I’m 
going to be robbed of my happiness for no better reason than that! 
Rachel, you can’t! Either you are laughing at me, or you must be 
cracked!” The singular infelicity of this line of argument struck even 
Charley as soon as the words had passed his lips. ‘‘ No! I didn’t mean 
that !” he said, colouring, and releasing one of Rachel’s hands in his em- 
barrassment. ‘You know I didn’t!” 

“ Of course you didn’t,” she answered gently, “and it doesn’t matter. 
You didn’t hurt me. It was a very natural thing to say.” She looked 
at him appealingly, humbly, as if she entreated him to understand, and 
spare her. And yet in her inmost heart she was proud of Charley's 
incapacity to enter into her feelings, proud of that fearless sanity which 
was unable to imagine that she could be moved by such morbid fancies. 
As she looked at the handsome boyish face, confronting her with a per- 
plexed and incredulous expression, she had no contempt for Charley’s 
obtuseness. He had called her shuddering terror “idiotic folly,” and 
she preferred his healthy scorn to Mr. Lauriston’s delicate sympathy. 
It seemed to her that, if Fate had not forbidden it, she, too, might have 
learned to scorn her fears, with her hand in her young lover's clasp. 

Suddenly a light flashed in Charley’s eyes, his whole face softened 
and grew brighter. ‘“ Rachel,” he said, “ what does it all matter so long 
as I am not afraid? My dearest, I’ll face the chance with you, and 
would, with all my heart, if it were fifty times worse. Only trust your- 
self to me and I will take care of you. And if the worst came to the 
worst, do you think I wouldn’t take care of you then? It won’t come; 
but trust me, and we’ll face the chance together.” 

She smiled proudly. “I know you would take care of me,” she said. 
“T could trust you if that wereall,and I thank you. But I can’t marry 
you. It is impossible.” She drew her hand quickly out of his, and rose 
to her feet. “Oh,” she said, “if this pains you, think how it pains ‘me 
too, and forgive me!” ‘ 

He got up when she did, and stood obstinately before her, as if he 
feared she would leave him then and there. “ But if you could trust 
me, and I am not afraid ”—he began. 

“‘ Yes, I could trust you,” she repeated. ‘It isn’t that.” She hesi- 
tated, looked up at him, and then spoke with sudden resolution. ‘“ Do 
you not see that this is not a question for you and me only, but for those 
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who are to come after us? I will never marry. I must bear my own 
fear ; it has haunted me all my life, and I suppose it must haunt me to 
the last. But it shall end with me. Now you understand,” she said, 
turning quickly away. “And you are not angry with me?” 

Eastwood stood as if rooted to the ground, unable to find an argu- 
ment, and yet more unable to believe that his prize was literally escaping 
from his grasp. He had taken it for granted that Rachel would have 
her whims and fancies; but then he had always supposed that they 
would yield, if necessary, to masculine common sense as the one reality. 
Now he found himself face to face with an obstacle which he could not 
remove, and yet which seemed to him incredible and unreal. After a 
moment his mind went back to the words she had uttered, which at the 
time he had only partially understood. 

“You have been afraid all your life? But you never knew of these 
Rutherfords till just now—you said so.” 

“No,” said the girl, ‘I didn’t. But I was afraid before I knew of 
them ; I have always been afraid. I was frightened by a madwoman 
when I was a child, and I have dreamed of madness ever since. Only 
I thought there was no cause for it. I hoped I should forget it with 
Effie and you.” Charley stood, moodily thoughtful. She looked at him 
and then went on. “ That is partly what frightens me now, the instinc- 
tive fear I had when I knew no reason for it.” 

“Why, you were frightened,” he said. 

“Yes, but I don’t think most children would have been frightened 
by such a little thing. It has made my life very sad,” she said, with a 
glance that asked his pity. ‘ Sometimes I hardly knew how to bear it.” 

“ But this is all nonsense!” he exclaimed. “You are worried and 
tired; you are fancying all this. Why, you never said a word of it to 
me!” 

“‘No, I didn’t think of it so much with you.” 

“Nor to Effie? Nor to Miss Whitney?” 

“No.” 

“ And you expect me to believe that you were afraid all your life 
and never breathed a word to anybody! Oh, you are exaggerating ; you 
don’t think so, but you are. Now that you know of these mad Ruther- 
fords, they have reminded you of your fright when you were a child. 
If you had ever spoken of it to anybody before you knew of them, it 
might be « different thing——” 

Loathing of the lie which would have bee: implied by silence, drove 
Rachel to interrupt him, heedless of consequences. “TI never did speak 
to any one about it,” she said, “till last spring.” 

“Till last spring?” Hastwood’s attention was awakened. “Who 
heard of it then ?” 

Rachel did not know how pale she was. “I told Mr. Lauriston,” 
she said in a clear voice. 

He stared at her fora moment, “ Lauriston! you told Lauriston!” 
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he repeated. Then he stepped backward with a laugh. This was some- t] 
thing he could understand, not like all that vague talk of insanity. t] 
Charley felt as if he had reached firm ground, and encountered a face te 
he knew, with a familiar smile, mocking him. “So Lauriston is at the “ 
bottom of all this!” he said. “I might have guessed it. I beg your | te 


pardon, Miss Conway. I’ve very been dull, but I see now—oh, I quite 
understand now!” | 

Rachel blushed, not that she fully understood what Charley meant, w 
but the mere sound of his laugh brought the blood to her cheeks. To 
him a blush was a confession, quickening his jealousy. 





“T might have guessed it!” he said again. “ What a fool I’ve been! th 
So Lauriston was the confidant, and we told him our little secrets last “ 
spring? Was he very sympathetic? It must have been a touching ad 
‘scene. He can keep his face straight, can Lauriston.” oa 
“What has Mr. Lauriston to do with it? What do you mean? I 
don’t understand you!” od 
“You needn’t ask me, we both know what he has to do with it. in 
At least you know, and I guess—it comes to much the same thing. So he 
my mother was right after all; she told me he was hatching some mis- 
chief—damn him! I wouldn’t believe her; I said he might do his eis 
worst, if only you were true. And so he might !” oa 
“Tf I were true! Jf/ Do you mean that I am not?” ie 
‘“‘ Better not ask me that either,” said Charley. ‘So you told him ane 
last spring, down at Redlands. Good Lord! how blind I was! How one 
did you manage it?” A sudden remembrance flashed across his mind. pw 
“ What?” he said. “That afternoon when I was safely out of the way, oni 
and you met him so unexpectedly?” Rachel, silent in utter bewilder- 
ment and horror, looked blankly at him, and he hurried on. “ That 
must have been good fun for Lauriston. J told him down at Redlands — 
how I worshipped you. He must have laughed when he found you were the 
ready for a bit of flirtation the moment my back was turned !” thri 
By a mere instinct the girl faced him, as he pelted her with his angry ile 
words. She did not attempt to defend herself. She was scared by the onl; 
signs of Charley's passion, the veins swelling on his forehead, and the pit 
furious indistinctness of his utterance. ‘“ You must be mad!” she said een 
in a low voice, “ you must be mad!” say 
“Mad? Yes, very likely. But yow are sane enough, never fear. ing | 
Sane enough, and clever enough. I’m no match for you—I only loved 
you,” said Charley, with something that was almost a sob in his voice. heat 
But in an instant his anger flared up again. ‘I understand all that,” we} 
he cried. ‘ What I don’t understand is why you didn’t throw me over ellen 
at once down at Redlands. What was the good of keeping me hanging dents 
on all this time? Why did you tell me I might come to you down by eats 
the sea? Didn’t Lauriston come forward quickly enough? Did you poem 
think you could use me to bring him to the point, eh? Or was I just dene 
the second string to your bow, if he should fail you after all? Was plea: 
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that it? And so you let me come here this afternoon, thinking—fool 
that I was !—that you cared for me; you let me come that you might 
tell me all that humbugging story about the Rutherfords, which you had 
settled beforehand with him! Is he here?” said Charley fiercely. “Is 
he waiting behind the scenes till you have got rid of me?” 

Then at last Rachel was driven to find words. ‘ Why do you say 
such wicked, hateful things?” she said. “ You cannot think there is a 
word of truth in it all—you must know that it is a lie!” 

“A lie! No! The lies are on Lauriston’s side and yours!” 

For a moment there was silence. Rachel stood, resting her hand on 
the back of a chair to steady herself, and looked up at the young man. 
“Go now, please,” she said in a voice hardly above a whisper. “I can- 
not listen to this, and I will not answer you—I will not!” With her 
other hand she made a gesture of dismissal. 

Something in the expression of her white lips and dilated eyes 
sobered Charley. Suddenly, before she knew what he was doing, he was 
kneeling on the seat of the chair on which she leaned, and had caught 
her hand. His face was on a level with her own. 

“You madden me!” he said. “I don’t know what is true if you 
are not! I frightened you ; I saw it in your face, but you will forgive 
me? Say you will forgive me! You don’t know how I loved you; you 
don’t know how I felt when I knew that Lauriston had come between 
us! How could I tell what I said or did? Rachel, I don’t believe you 
are false. I was mad when I said it. It is all his doing. He has 
deceived you; he has frightened you with these stories just to part 
oo ” 

“No!” said Rachel, trying to draw back. 

“Yes!” said Charley. “But he shall not! You will forgive me; 
I was angry because I loved youso!” His tone, his nearness to her, 
the unconscious strength with which his hand closed on hers, sent a 
thrill of troubled feeling through her as she faced him. It was amoment 
like that moment in the garden, when their lips met, and the world held 
only herself and Charley. “You will come back to me, you will, you 
must!” he said. ‘“ You will forget what I said; you know we always 
loved you, always believed in you at home—Effie and I. Speak to me, 
say you forgive me, don’t only look at me!” Charley implored, fasten- 
ing his eager eyes on her face. 

Even the sound of his voice in her ears was half lost in the hurried 
beating of her heart. She made an effort to obtain self-mastery. “What 
am I to say to you? What canI say? Let me go!” shecried. He 
released her instantly and stood up. Later, when the words and inci- 
dents of that afternoon came back to her in the clearness of lonely re- 
membrance, she could better understand what Charley’s jealous doubts 
meant. She could see how utterly he misunderstood her. But at the 
time his anger had burst on her like a blinding tempest, and then his 
pleading, and his humble obedience, had touched her to remembrance 
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and pity ; she was bewildered, she hardly knew what had happened. And 


. Charley, for whom she was so sorry, stood silently waiting for her 


pardon. 

“Oh, I forgive you!” she cried. “It isn’t I who ought to forgive you 
anything to-day, but Ido. And you forgive me?” 

“What?” he asked. You didn’t mean any harm, telling Lauriston. 
I’m sure you didn’t. It was all a mistake.” 

“Thank you,” said Rachel gratefully. “No, I didn’t mean any 
harm, but perhaps it was foolish. Only, you see, I couldn’t have told 
you, Charley ; I used to have happier thoughts with you and Effie. But 
I never dreamed you would doubt me.” 

“T never will!” he answered fervently. 

“No. And we will be friends,” she hazarded. 

“ Friends!” he repeated, with a dismayed and darkening face. He 
had been so absolutely certain that Lauriston’s influence. was the real 
obstacle in his path, that with Rachel’s assurance of pardon came triumph 
and rekindled hope. His outstretched hand dropped by his side. ‘“ You 
said you forgave me!” he exclaimed. “ Are you going to send me away 
like this? Oh, I know what that means well enough. I shall be out 
of the way, and Lauriston 5 

“ Again!” she said. “Is it possible that you do not understand ? 
Mr. Lauriston! He has been kind, but nothing more ; that is all that 
anybody can be tome now. He is your friend as well as mine. Why will 
you insult him and me with these suspicions ?” 

Eastwood muttered doggedly that he knew Lauriston. 

“‘T think not,” she answered. 

“ Not so well as you do, you mean?” 

“ As you please.” She half turned away. ‘ What have I to do with 
him, or any one now ?” she said with averted face. But after a moment, 
as if the coldness of her own tone had pained her, she looked round and 
made one last effort. ‘I told you I should never marry,” she said. ‘As 
for Mr. Lauriston, he does not care for me, nor I for him. Oh, why do 
you make me say it?” 

“ Wait and see,” said Charley, looking down. “ Lauriston’s game isn’t 
played out yet.” 

“Mine is,” she answered, with a bitterness he did not in the least 
comprehend. “Think of me as if I were dead. Charley, you wouldn’t 
be jealous of a dead woman, would you?” 

“ Don’t talk like that !” he cried. 

“But Iam dead,” she persisted. “The old time and I are dead 
together. Think of me kindly as you think of people when they are 
gone. And now, will you leave me,Charley? I don’t feel as if I could 
talk any more just now.” 

“But I can’t go like this!” he exclaimed. The idea of going home 
with his story of failure and dismissal was intolerable. If he could have 
trusted Rachel, there would have been the bitter pain of loss, but at 
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least there would have been no humiliation. But he did not trust her, 
he could not, and he was tortured by his unbelief. He felt that Lau- 
riston had outwitted him, that he would be laughed at as a dupe, and he 
raged in helpless fury at the thought. Later, Rachel could never exactly 
remember how that interview ended. Nothing remained of it in her 
mind but a vague and boundless sensation of misery and distaste. ast- 
wood, always on the point of going, lingered to repeat the protestations, 
questions, and remonstrances which had been uttered a score of times 
already. What might have been remembered as pathetically simple, 
entreaties, touching, though spoken in vain, became a weariness, blurred 
and confused, and mixed with angry upbraiding. He spoke because he 
could not stay and keep silence, and he could not resolve to go. His 
talk was like a tide chafing against rocks, all impotent foam and fury. 
Rachel had dropped into a chair, and heard him as if ina dream. Her 
sad eyes followed him as he came and went with impatient steps. He 
reminded her of old days, but his reproachful voice seemed to have 
nothing in common with the pleasant sunshine and kindness which had 
brightened her life. He complained, and she listened hopelessly. Over 
and over again came the same wearisome words, blunted and ineffectual, 
which could not pierce or touch. He reiterated his attack till the girl 
felt as if her very soul were the arena, not of a swift, courteous, fatal 
encounter, but of a clumsy struggle, prolonged with brutal and useless 
persistence, till the feelings which Mr. Lauriston had handled as deli- 
cately as if they were flowers were like trodden clay under Charley’s 
feet. When at last he went, baffled and boyishly sullen, pausing on 
the threshold to look back with angry eyes, her first impulse was to rush 
to the door and make it fast. She turned the key with shaking fingers, 
not feeling safe till Eastwood’s footsteps sounded in the passage below. 
Hiding behind the curtain, she watched him as he went out into the 
sunshine, striding moodily up the street with his head down, while his 
shadow on the glaring pavement accompanied him with long-legged steps, 
as if there were some malice in its mockery. When he crossed into the 
square and disappeared, she let the curtain fall into its accustomed place, 
with a transient thought of the many hands which might have drawn 
those meagre folds for a moment’s concealment, as she had done. Other 
illusions might have died in that big silent room with its tarnished fur- 
niture. The air seemed heavy and dead, as if other sighs of utter hope- 
lessness might have been breathed into it. Rachel threw herself on the 
sofa, and sobbed in pain and shame and utter weariness, stretching out 
hands which there was none to take. At that moment she sickened at 
the mere thought of existence. Nothing was left to her. She had 
dreaded this interview with her lover, not only for her own pain in 
uttering the words which must part them, but far more for the thought 
of his pain. She had wondered how Charley would take it. She had 
no idea what a man’s sorrow might be like, and she had trembled at the 
possibility of some terrible momentary outbreak of rebellious anguish. 
36—2 
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But she had never feared that he would misunderstand her. She had 
looked forward to this parting as to a supreme hour which would hold 
faith and friendship even in the bitterness of renunciation, and which, 
when she looked back to it in later days, would glorify her love. She 
had not expected fine speeches or attitudes, But she had hoped that she 
should remember the warm pressure of Charley’s hand, the troubled 
sympathy-in his kind eyes, and, perhaps, assurances of constancy, and 
attempts at consolation and encouragement, worded simply, or even 
clumsily, but spoken in that honest voice which she liked to hear. He 
would promise to be her brother, and that Effie should be her sister. 
Then he would go away. And in course of time he would marry—she 
would be glad that he should marry—and in his happiness he would 
perhaps forget that first boyish love which she would always remember. 
At any rate it would be buried in silence ; but it would be hers, like the 
remembrance of flowers in a bygone spring, and in her lonely life it would 
be an ever living bond of sympathy between her and all young hearts 
that loved and hoped around her. 

That was her dream, and in reality the parting had been a miserable 
confusion of wrangling words and hateful suspicions. Rachel, pressing 
her face against the cushion on which she rested, tried hard not to realise 
how great a gulf had opened between herself and Charles Eastwood. In 
her weariness the very thought of him was so distasteful that it seemed 
to her as if she must have been in some degree false to him. Not false 
as he had theught, but could she have deceived herself? This was the 
only love her life could hold, and was it possible that it was a mistake 
from first to last? Had she given herself away and never really loved 
at all? She could not tell, but she knew that she dared not look back 
to the old days which were to have been the treasured remeinbrance of 
her life. Charley had never understood her, nor she Charley. Could it 
be that she had lost both past and future, and that nothing was left to 
her? Miss Whitney? Even in her misery Rachel could not help faintly 
smiling. Effie? No, she was lost with Charley. Mr. Lauriston ? 

Yes; Mr. Lauriston remained. She lifted her hand as she lay, and 
held it up to the light, looking at the ring with the black stone in it. 
Charley had looked at that ring more than once during his talk, with a 
certainty that it was unfamiliar, which was simple enough, and yet with 
a vague sense that somehow it was familiar too, This had puzzled him, 
but as he had not happened to connect it with Lauriston, he had taken 
it for granted that it had come to Rachel from the Rutherfords, and had 
not spoken of it. Rachel herself had thought of the ring before Charley 
came, meaning to tell him of it, but had forgotten it later. Now she 
looked at it dreamily and almost apathetically, holding her hand ata 
little distance, not touching the ring with the other hand, as a woman 


“touches and turns a ring she loves. Aftera minute she let her hand fall 


and lie. Yes; Mr. Lauriston remained, but the taunting iteration with 
which Eastwood had spoken his name lingered in her ears. “ Lauriston ! 
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You told Lauriston! How Lauriston must have laughed!” Was it 
possible that he had laughed? Rachel’s feeling towards him was a per- 
plexity to herself, an attraction which was seldom for any length of time 
free from a shadow of uneasy doubt. She liked the thought of that 
afternoon in Redlands Park, less now that she knew that Charles East- 
wood had also carried his confidences to Mr. Lauriston. Perhaps he 
might have had good cause to smile over the two confessions. She 
imagined no boisterous laughter, but a quiet analytical amusement, 
which would not prevent his helping her to the utmost of his ‘power. 

She determined that she would not think of Mr. Lauriston. She 
clasped her hands above her head, so that she did not see his ring, and 
idly watched the yellow sunlight on the wall. There was a restless 
buzzing of flies on the window panes, and from time to time a street cry, 
or the rattle of a passing cab. She fancied that she was thinking only 
of the sights and sounds around her, when all at once she found herself 
wondering what Mr. Lauriston would have thought of Charley and her- 
self that afternoon. Even as shesprang up and crossed the room, hoping 
to escape the importunate and intolerable thought by movement, there 
came a heavy knocking at the closed door, and Miss Whitney’s voice 
asking admission. For an instant the girl paused in the centre of the 
floor, locking vainly round, like a creature caught and caged. Then, 
with a half laugh at her own folly, she answered the appeal, and braced 
herself to endure the inevitable questioning. As she turned the key she 
foresaw that Miss Whitney, when she heard what had passed, would 
pride herself on her superior sagacity. Tad she not feared some little 
irritation on Mr. Eastwood's part? “It seems she knew him better 
than I did,” said Rachel to herself. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ALONE. 


Mr. Lauriston, ushered in the next morning, looked round the room for 
Miss Whitney, as Charles Eastwood had looked the day before, and saw 
only Rachel, standing by the chimney-piece. She was evidently await- 
ing him. As he went forward to greet her he had time, with one of his 
swift glances, to recognise a certain difference in her appearance. She 
was very tired, any one might see that. And the vague sadness and 
apprehension, which formerly passed like cloud shadows over her face, had 
given place to a more definite and settled melancholy. But what impressed 
him chiefly was something of loneliness in her look and attitude. 

‘“‘ Miss Whitney isn’t well,” she said, holding out her hand, ‘She 
has a headache, and she thought she would lie down.” 

“T’m sorry to hear that. Had I better come again later? She sent 
me a message, you know.” 
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“T know. But it was I who wanted to see you.” 

Mr. Lauriston bent his head slightly. “In that case I’m very much 
at your service,” he said, as he drew a chair forward. “Is it anything 
I can do for you? ‘You look as if somebody ought to do something for 
you.” 

“Why?” said Rachel. 

“‘ Well, you look as if you had been doing rather too much for your- 
self and other people.” 

“JT didn’t sleep very well last night,” the girl replied. There was a 
brief pause. ‘ Mr. Lauriston,” she said, “ Charles Eastwood was here 
yesterday.” 

Her eyes met a vivid glance of interest and inquiry, but he Jooked 
down instantly, as if he would not press her with a question. ‘“ Miss 
Whitney told me he was coming,” he said. 

“Yes.” Again there was a pause. ‘ He was very angry.” 

“ Angry? How was that?” 

“‘ Well,” said Rachel, “he didn’t believe me. You see it came upon 
him by surprise. He wasn’t prepared.” 

Mr. Lauriston, still looking down, did not seem ready with a reply, 
and after a moment she went on. “ If you think of it, perhaps it is not 
wonderful. He came with such different thoughts in his head, and I had 
done nothing to warn him beforehand.” Rachel had tried so hard to 
defend Charley to herself, that she found it comparatively easy to plead 
for him to Mr. Lauriston. “It was my fault; I thought it would be 
easier to tell than to write, and it did not seem so when the time came. 
But I don’t think it was wonderful that he did not understand just at 
first, do you ¢” 

“T think it would have been wonderful if he had,” was the slightly 
ambiguous reply. ‘ But did he understand at last ?” 

“No,” said Rachel reluctantly ; “I’m afraid he didn’t.” 

“ And he went away angry,” said Mr. Lauriston half to himself. 
‘“ But, Miss Conway, if you are going to tell me about this ‘i 

She nodded. 

“There is a question I must ask. If Eastwood didn’t believe what 
you told him, what did he believe?” 

“ That is exactly what I want to tell you,” said Rachel ; “I think you 
ought to know.” She looked him in the face with a coolness which even 
to herself seemed singular. ‘Charley does not believe I have told him 
the real reason. He blames you. Mr. Lauriston, you are not to be 
angry,” she said with simple confidence. “He thinks I am not true to 
him, but that I should have been true if you had not been against him, 
and persuaded me to give him up.” 

Mr. Lauristen showed no signs of anger. In fact he smiled. 
“‘ Eastwood overrates my influence,” he said. 

“ But it was not unnatural,” she persisted. “It was my fault for ever 
troubling you with my foolish fancies. I see now that it was a mistake.” 
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“T am sorry——” he began, but the girl interrupted him. 

“Tt seems as if I were always saying something ungracious, but you 
must understand, please. It is not because of anything you have done 
that I say it was a mistake. But I see now that if I meant to tell any 
one I ought to have told Charley, only somehow I couldn’t. I hoped it 
was all such silly nonsense that it did not matter, but as things have 
turned out itis different. It was difficult to explain yesterda; P 

Mr. Lauriston made a little gesture of assent, and waited for her to 
go on. 

“Tn fact it seemed that I couldn’t explain,” shesaid. “ And when I 
denied it, I felt as if I were insulting you. There are things one ought 
not to be obliged to deny, but Charley was too startled and angry to 
think what he was saying.” 

“Of course he was. But, Miss Conway, what did you want me to 
do in this matter 1” 

“ Nothing,” she said quickly. ‘ But I thought—I was afraid you 
might meet him.” 

“Ah!” Lauriston looked up with quick intelligence. “ He is ina 
threatening mood ?” 

“ You must be patient with him,” she said, very earnestly. “It was 
my fault, Mr. Lauriston, and you must bear with him for my sake. You 
don’t like Charley, I know, but you must remember it was hard on him.” 

“You do me something less than justice,” he replied, “if you don’t 
believe that I am sincerely sorry for Eastwood now. As for his want of 
belief in you—well, I haven’t any right to resent that.” 

“ But for yourself, Mr. Lauriston ; if he is angry ?” 

“If I met him, and if he were angry, I would remember what you 
have said. But I don’t suppose I shall meet him, and I don’t much 
think he is as angry to-day. I know Charley’s tempers pretty well ; 
they are hot, but they don’t last. You may depend upon it he has 
cooled down, forgotten half he said, and repented of some of the rest. 
Have you been worrying yourself about this?” 

“A little, perhaps,” said Rachel. In truth, the thought had haunted 
her during the long hours of that sleepless night. She had feared some 
outbreak of violence if the two met. Charley's furious jealousy had ter- 
rified her, and when she closed her eyes his face rose up before her in the 
shadows, as she had seen it when he paused at the door to threaten Mr. 
Lauriston. At the time his threat had passed unheeded, lost in the 
storm of his menacing words; but she realised its meaning afterwards, 
and her fevered fancy dwelt on it, and intensified her recollection, till she 
feared the worst. Nor was it only Charley’s face that haunted her. By 
a curious divination, though she had never known Mr. Lauriston other- 
wise than quiet and courteous, she seemed to see him also, not distinctly 
like the other, but as a pale mask against the background of darkness, 
floating uncertainly till she fixed her attention on eyes or lips, when the 
expression became visible. As she lay there, too weak and weary to 
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control her excited imagination, she seemed to see how Charles East- 
wood’s utmost fury would be that of a brute, and Adam Lauriston’s that 
of a devil. Of course the morning light banished these grotesquely 
exaggerated terrors, and brought saner thoughts, though enough un- 
casiness remained to make her anxious to see Mr. Lauriston, and speak 
a word of warning. But even the morning’s apprehension seemed absurd 
when Mr. Lauriston was actually before her, looking much as usual, and 
saying in his quiet voice that he knew Charley’s tempers pretty well. 
Rachel was half ashamed of her own fancies, and half frightened at their 
fantastic madness, as she allowed that she had worried herself about this 
matter “a little, perhaps.” . 

“Then pray don’t do so any more. Eastwood and I are not going to 
quarrel, What makes you think I don’t like him?” 

“ Well, you don’t,” she said unanswerably. 

Mr. Lauriston slightly shrugged his shoulders. ‘TI thought I did, 
with reasonable limitations,” he said. ‘ Not in a David and Jonathan 
fashion, of course. I never professed that.” 

‘People don’t trouble themselves about reasonable limitations in a 
case of real liking,” said the girl. ‘I don’t suppose that you dislike 
Charley, but you are not quite just to him, I think.” 

“Very likely not. Justice is about the most unattainable thing 
going.” 

“ Not intentionally unjust,” she said. “I didn’t mean that, but I 
don’t think you understand him.” A sudden colour dyed her face, and 
she looked at her companion. “I oughtn’t to talk of understanding 
him,” she said in a low voice. “I didn’t yesterday.” 

Mr. Lauriston stooped to pick up his glove. “What are you and 
Miss Whitney going to do?” he asked, as he threw himself back in his 
chair, with a glance round the room. “Isn’t your business with Goodwin 
pretty nearly finished by now?” 

“Yes. I don’t know that there is anything to stay for.” 

“ Then I think you ought to get away into fresher air,” he said, look- 
ing critically at her pale cheeks and heavy-lidded eyes. “These rooms 
are gloomy too ; all this old furniture must have hada Jong acquaintance 
with London dust, and dirt, and fogs. You don’t want to breathe the 
stored-up smoke of bygone years, the ordinary supply is quite sufficient. 
Have you made any plans yet?” 

“T don’t know how to make any plans,” said Rachel. “I must, I 
suppose, but I don’t know how to begin.” 

“What does Miss Whitney say ?” 

“Miss Whitney’s plans won’t be mine any more,” she answered, 
looking down. 

There was a flash of surprise in Mr. Lauriston’s eyes, “No?” he 
said. “ Already!” 

Rachel laughed. She had not even smiled before, and there was 
something sad in this brief and sudden laughter. “I’m hard to please,” 
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she said. ‘ Nobody believes exactly what I want them to believe, un- 
less you do, Mr. Lauriston !” 

‘“‘ What does Miss Whitney believe, then ?” 

‘¢ All that I tell her, and a little more. Miss Whitney is quite im- 
pressed with the fact of the Rutherford madness. She has been seriously 
considering it ever since I told her why I could never marry.” 

“But what does she say?” 

“Nothing, or very little. But she is afraid of me.” 

Mr. Lauriston sprang up with a hasty exclamation, which Rachel 
could not catch, but she had an opportunity of seeing his face for a 
moment under a new aspect. He walked quickly across the room and 
back before he spoke. ‘ Miss Conway,” he said, halting before her, “ are 
you serious?” 

“‘ Quite,” she answered. “TI don’t mean itis only that. You see she 
thought I was going to be married, and of course that would have made 
a difference. She had made up her mind that we must be parted soon. 
And now she knows of this she is so dreadfully nervous ”j 

“ Good God!” said Lauriston, still looking down at the girl’s white 
face. 

“She doesn’t say anything, but she watches me anxiously to see what 
T am likely to do,” Rachel explained. ‘ We can’t go on so, you know. 
I can’t live with somebody who wants me to feed myself with a spoon, 
and Miss Whitney can’t live with somebody who may puta dinner-knife 
to her throat at any minute. It isn’t possible.” 

Mr. Lanriston had recovered something of his ordinary manner. 
“ Well, you wouldn’t either of you enjoy your meals,” he said drily. 

“No. Poor Miss Whitney has the worst of it, I think, so for her 
sake the sooner it is ended the better. But I don’t quite know how to 
set about it.” 

“You are so utterly alone!” he said. It was half a question, half 
an exclamation. 

“She will not leave me till I have settled what I am going to do. 
Mr. Lauriston, you must not be hard on Miss Whitney. She hasalways 
been kind to me, and she can’t help being nervous, you know. Upon 
my word,” said Rachel with a little laugh, “I think it is wonderfully 
brave of her to stay with me at all, when she feels like that. Why, it’s 
as bad as if I were shut up with my grey lady!” 

She spoke in what was intended for a lightly defiant tone, but there 
was a touch of painful effort in it in spite of her. “TI don’t think*it’s 
quite a parallel case, is it?” said Mr. Lauriston, with a curious smile. 
“ Well, it doesn’t matter. I will respectfully admire Miss Whitney’s 
valour, since you intend to dispense with it, and her, as soon as may be.” 

Rachel sighed. “TI always thought if she and I were parted that 
there would be the Eastwoods. I never fancied that I should be quite 
alone. Effie and I used to plan how we would live together, and Mrs. 
Eastwood often said she felt as if I were one of her girls. Well, that’s 
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all over! And now the question is, what am I to do? I must have 
some lady to live with me; ought I to advertise 1” 

“That would be one way, no doubi,” said Mr. Lauriston, sitting 
down again in the same low chair on which Charles Eastwood had knelt 
while he begged Rachel to forgive him. He leaned back, and his head 
rested just where their clasped hands had been. “One way, but hardly 
the best. You must be careful, you and Miss Whitney, I mean.” 

“T don’t see any other way,” Rachel replied. “ And if I do adver- 
tise, you will have to write the advertisement forme. You don’t know 
how helpless I am, and though, as I said, Miss Whitney will stay with 
me till everything is arranged, I think you must take it for granted that 
she has abdicated. We had a talk last night,” the girl coloured as if at 
some remembrance, and hurried on, “and I don’t think I must depend 
on her to manage anything forme. But surely it can’t be very difficult. 
I want to find a lady who will know about everything for me, and who 
will be pleasant and kind, and let me go my own way in peace. Caun’t I 
find one like that? Oh! Mr. Lauriston, ask your cousin; ask Mrs, 
Latham if she knows anybody, will you? I could trust her ; I think she 
would understand. I would rather have somebody she knew than just 
a stranger who answered an advertisement.” 

He looked hard at her. “ Why not Mrs, Latham herself?” he said. 

For a moment Rachel did not speak; but there came into the clear 
depths of her grey eyes something that was like a gleam of sunshine on a 
rainy day. It was the first light of anything like hope or pleasure that 
had crossed her face since she came into her inheritance, and, faint as it 
was, it was reflected in Mr. Lauriston’s glance ; yet it seemed to him the 
saddest revelation of her loneliness, that she should catch so eagerly at 
this slight bond of acquaintanceship. “Mrs. Latham!” she repeated. 
“‘ But she wouldn’t.” 

“T don’t know,” he said, “ but I think she would like it.” 

Rachel looked down, smiling to herself, and following out this new 
idea. Mrs. Latham had pleased her, had seemed to her a woman who 
would have tact and readiness in little everyday matters, and who would 
not want to search into deeper springs of thought and feeling. The girl 
desired to possess her own soul in silence. Her haunting sense of loneli- 
ness and dread had overcome this instinct once, and compelled her to 
accept Mr. Lauriston’s friendship; but there were times when she re- 
sented his presence in the sanctuary to which she had herself admitted 
him. And even had she wished for sympathy, she saw clearly that, in 
taking him for her confidant, she had for ever shut herself out from the 
possibility of frank speech with any other. The mere fact of the Ruther- 
ford madness might be told to all the world, but the dusky terror which 
lurked in all the shadows of her life, and gave the fact its dark signifi 
zance, could never again be drawn forth and put into words, without a 
consciousness of Mr. Lauriston as a third in the interview, mute, but 
with expressive eyes and lips, Such as he was, he was her only possible 
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friend, and Rachel was glad to think that Mrs. Latham was his cousin. 
The relationship assured a continued communication between herself and 
Mr. Lauriston in an easy and matter-of-fact way, which would not 
be a strain on her uncertain feelings towards him. Such lifelong 
bonds, if they are not to fray and grow thin, should be formed either of 
the deepest and truest sentiments, or of the circumstances of daily life 
which hold people together till habit has united them. It was unnatural 
that these two should have no common ground on which to meet, except 
the darkest and most shadowy recesses of the woman’s soul, and that 
they should be bound so closely together with neither custom nor love. 
Rachel, thinking thus of Mr. Lauriston, looked up and met his eyes. 

“Ah!” he said, “1 thought you were weighing advantages and dis- 
advantages, but I fancy you had wandered away to something more 
abstract, had you not?” 

“T don’t think I need weigh them,” she replied, “ if Mrs, Latham 
is willing to try me; but will you ask her ?” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it, or you might ask her yourself. But, Miss 
Conway, there are one or two things you ought to consider. I think 
myself the plan isa good one. I believe you will find Laura very pleasant 
to live with. I don’t imagine that there will be any very deep sympathy 
between you——” 

“T don’t want it,” said Rachel hastily. 

There was a scarcely perceptible pause, and then Mr. Lauriston half 
smiled as he went on. “ But I think you will be good friends, as people 
use the term. And there is one great advantage, that if you have made 
a mistake, there will be no difficulty about parting. - Laura has her own 
income—not large, but sufficient to allow her to go her own way as freely 
as you can go yours. You need have no scruples; you need not feel 
bound in any way. But on the other hand ” He stopped and looked 
questioningly at her. 

“T don’t see what there is on the other hand,” she said. 

“Not Perhaps you have seen it and made up your mind about it. 
It is no business of mine, I suppose; yet I feel as if I ought to remind 
you that, if you live with my cousin, Eastwood will certainly attribute 
the arrangement to that influence of mine which he over-estimates in 
such a flattering way. I know better, but perhaps from his point of 
view: 2 

Rachel, leaning back in her-chair, looked at Mr. Lauriston, and drew 
her brows down. Her face hardened painfully into decision as he waited. 
“That will not make any difference,” she said slowly. 

“So be it.” 

After a moment she continued, as if she had not heeded his ready 
assent. ‘I cannot make Charley believe me. My word is not enough. 
I was silly enough to think that I myself was enough ; that he knew me, 
and would not want even words. But it seems I was wrong. If this is 
as you say, I think I would rather do something decisive, and make sure 
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that it is all over. What business have I to think any more about him 
now 4” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Lauriston, as if he were carrying on the general 
conversation rather than answering her last speech, “there is no hurry, 
is there? Suppose you let me know what you think to-morrow. That 
will give you time to talk it over with Miss Whitney if you like. Laura 
is stationary for the next few days, so it will be just the same, as far as 
she is concerned, whether we speak to her to-day or next week.” 

“T thought she was seeing about a house,” said Rachel. 

“No; only getting rid of the house she had. She is going to the sea 
when that is settled, I believe. You might go together and try how you 
liked each other before you pledged yourselves to anything. Where 
should you like to go?” 

Rachel hesitated over her answer. Places seemed very indifferent 
to her just then, always provided they were not the places which she 
had known with Miss Whitney and the Eastwoods, She had an intense 
desire for something new, but she questioned whether the world held it. 
There is as yet no “ Murray” to guide us to the country where one can 
travel away from one’s shadow, and nothing is quite new in that familiar 
company. Rachel’s vague aspirations were directed towards a world 
which, by the hazard of an impression, apparently unimportant, yet 
proving curiously permanent, lay in purple mystery beyond a wide 
stretch of shadowy moorland. The very road which led to it revealed 
itself in the moonlight, white, straight, and untrodden, She did not 
imagine that she was destined to tread that path with Mrs. Latham, or 
indeed with any human being, but it was to her the symbol of all she 
longed to discover. 

“T don’t mind, she said languidly. “I should like to go to some 
place where I have never been; but that is easy, for I have hardly been 
anywhere. Anything else that Mrs. Latham liked I should like. You 
can fancy—can’t you !—that if I went to the seaside, I should not care to 
go up that cliff path again. I feel as if I would not rather go there any 
more.” 

“TI can quite imagine that,” he replied. 

Rachel was silent for a moment, leaning back in an easy chair of dusky 
red. The sombre colour, and her heavy black dress, emphasised the pallor 
of her clearly-cut features. 

“ How very tired you are!” said Mr. Lauriston, as he had said a few 
days before. 

“Yes,” she answered absently, as if her weariness were so much a 
matter of course that an allusion to it did not arouse her attention. “I 
was thinking what places were haunted for me. There is that bit of 
turf by the cliff’s edge, and there is the house where the grey lady lived. 
It is queer to think that that house is really standing somewhere on the 
face of the earth. I fancy now and then that some day, when I am least 
expecting it, I shall find myself driving across that little bridge, with 
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the water rushing over the stones below, and I shall start and look up, 
and, as the carriage swings round the corner, I shall see the grey house 
on the hill-side, and the black fir-trees up against the clouds.” 

“‘ But don’t you know where it is?” he asked in some surprise. 

“Well, yes, to a certain extent Ido. I could find it, of course, if I 
tried, because I know where we were living just then. But it was a long 
drive—twelve or thirteen miles, I should think—and whether we went 
north, south, east, or west I don’t know.” 

“Possibly it might wear a more commonplace aspect if you did 
find it.” 

“Then I would rather not. It would be just as terrible—nothing 
could alter that. I would rather have it unlike everything else.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” he said. ‘If our terrors are to continue 
to exist they may as well be poetical. And are there any more haunted 
places, Miss Conway ?” 

“Yes, there is the school where Miss Whitney sent me after mamma 
died. I was so very miserable there. They were not unkind to me, but 
I was so utterly alone. Sometimes I used to feel as if all the girls and 
governesses were just a noisy dream, and only the madwoman and I were 
real. Yes, before Effie came, that school was certainly one of my haunted 
places.” 

“ And—Redlands?” said Mr. Lauriston. “ Ah! but I ought not to 
ask that!” For Rachel, hesitating in her turn, raised her eyes, and 
looked at him with an appealing glance. 

“Your park is very beautiful,” she said after a pause. “It was such 
a dim, melancholy day when you showed it to me; I hardly know what 
it would be in the sunshine. But I remember how good the earth and 
all the green leaves smelt. I wonder whether it would be as sweet now.” 

“Scarcely so fresh and green late in August,” he said. 

“No ; but something better than these town trees,” she said musingly. 
Her thoughts went back to the grass, and mossy stems, and shining 
ivy-leaves of that spring day, and to the great bed of thickly-grown 
lilies, where Mr. Lauriston stooped and gathered her that handful of 
flowers, whose penetrating sweetness mixed strangely with her strange 
fancies. ‘At least,” she said, looking up, “I have only kind memories 
of Redlands. And if I insisted on taking my own ghost into your park, 
it wasn’t your fault, Mr. Lauriston.” 

“‘ Perhaps I had talked too much of mine,” he said lightly. But he 
was thinking, as he said it, that there was nothing that he possessed which 
had not in some measure taken the impression of her sadness. She had 
told him that his house was too big, and hollow, and full of shadows ; 
and he suspected that, in her thoughts, his garden was only the scene of 
that hinted story of which he had spoken when he did not know her, 
and when he was trying to awaken her interest that he might study it. 
And his park—must not Rachel feel as if the low clouds, that hung so 
sullenly above its trees that afternoon, were heavy with the bolt which 
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was to shatter her life a few weeks later? Nothing of his could ever 
seem new and hopeful to her. 

“Where do you think Mrs. Latham is going?” she asked presently, 
and he promptly came back to everyday life. 

He did not know what Laura’s plans were, he said. But he talked 
a little of possible places pleasantly enough, and then rose to go. He 


‘ left a civil message of regret concerning Miss Whitney’s indisposition, 


promised to be Miss Conway’s ambassador to his cousin on the morrow, 
if she wished it, and was politely bowing himself out when the girl re- 
called him. 

“ Mr. Lauriston,” she said, “I want to know is 

“ Well?” he smiled, as she paused, “ But perhaps it is something I 
want to know too.” 

“No; you know it. Did you settle this beforehand about Mrs. 
Latham? Did you plan it, I mean?” 

“Yes and no,” he answered instantly. ‘I did not fancy you would 
live very long with Miss Whitney. I thought she would find the change 
too great. I did not see why you and Laura should not be friends 
meanwhile, and then afterwards, if you had cared to make any arrange- 
ment——” 

“T see,” said Rachel. ‘I thought I should like to know.” 

“ But I did not anticipate this hurried dissolution of partnership, and 
I have never said a word to Laura,” Mr. Lauriston continued. “My 
idea was only of a distant possibility, if you had become friends.” 

“T see,” said Rachel again. 

He waited a moment, but, as she asked no further question, he re- 
peated his goodbye, and went. 

Rachel, left to herself, did not watch Mr. Lauriston down the street 
as she had watched Charley the day before. She went slowly back to 
her chair and propped her head on her hand, meditating. He had said, 
when he rose to go, that he feared he was tiring her, but in truth it 
was only his presence that gave her any feeling of rest. While he was 
there she had some one to answer her, some one who was ready to offer 
suggestions, and who, if need were, could help her to resolve. Depressed 
and burdened as she was, it was impossible for her to turn her thoughts 
from her own anxieties, and Mr. Lauriston’s talk demanded no such 
effort, but lingered about that central subject, dealing with lighter 
matters, such as her approaching journey, yet always with an underlying 
remembrance. In his absence she saw her life under a more common- 
place aspect. Fate was no longer mysterious, working in the shadows of 
the past and future, but cold, dull, hard-featured, prosaic, something 
which had to be explained to Miss Whitney. Rachel, as she sat gazing 
at the hearthrug, was heavily conscious of the good lady in the best bed- 
room overhead. 

Poor Miss Whitney had suffered more in the matter than the girl 
quite understood. After her own frigid fashion she had loved the 
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‘daughter of her dead friend, and Rachel, opening into beautiful woman- 
hood, was the blossom of her narrowly enclosed life. Miss Whitney 
would have preferred a more formal and sapless flower, but at least she 
had never spared careful training and guardianship. The tidings of 
Rachel’s fortune bewildered her ; she could neither understand nor enjoy 
so great achange, Still, for Rachel’s sake, she rejoiced in her wealth, 
and at the first moment was not disposed to attach too much importance 
to the story of the Rutherford madness which accompanied it. She 
believed that, even among the highest families, instances of the traditional 
skeleton in the cupboard were not unknown. Such things were very sad, 
and, according to Miss Whitney, should be hushed up. What frightened 
her in Rachel’s case was the insistence with which the girl dwelt on this 
terrible thought, as a matter not of the past but of the present. Miss 
Whitney was compelled to look upon it as a fact, so powerful and so 
close at hand that it changed the whole course and direction of life, and 
when it was thus brought home to her she was aghast. Moreover, there 
was something improper in dragging these hidden mysteries into the 
light of day, and discussing them with a young man, When she ques- 
tioned Rachel concerning her interview with Charley, she drew forth an 
avowal that he had said that he was not afraid, and that his feelings 
were unchanged, “ That was very nice of him,” Miss Whitney remarked. 
“ T don’t see what you could say to him after that.” 

It didn’t concern Charley only,” Rachel replied. 

“No; of course it concerned you too. But you were not changed 
either.” 

“Nor me only,” was the answer. “ Were our children to be born to 
this same fear of mine?” 

“ But you couldn’t say that to Mr. Eastwood 

Miss Whitney would have doomed any number of possible children 
to a lunatic asylum, and would have gone herself resignedly to the stake, 
sooner than have spoken of them to a young man. She would not even 
have owned in so many words to herself that she had ever thought of 
them ; and when the girl fronted her, and, with a hot wave of colour 
flushing her pure face, said, “ Yes; I did say it, or something very like it 
—he understcod what I meant,” poor Miss Whitney, blushing too, could 
only cry, “ Oh, Rachel!” in low tones of horror. 

“ Well, what else could I do? I had no choice.” 

“Tt is my fault,” groaned the elder lady. “TI have left you too much 
to yourself. I ought to have taken more care. You have been so inde- 
pendent ; but, oh, Rachel! I didn’t think I need tell you that girls 
don’t say such things to gentlemen.” 

Rachel turned away proudly and gravely ; but in Miss Whitney’s 
eyes, which followed her with sorrowful glances, she had lost the bloom 
of perfectly preserved modesty. There might have been a touch of “ im- 
proper propriety” in this judgment, only with Miss Whitney there was 
such a simple and single-minded desire to do what was correct that the 
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imputation would not have been deserved. She blamed herself; it was 
her first impulse to exclaim, “It is my fault!” but her second thought 
was a doubt whether there was not something lawless and eccentric in 
the girl’s nature, which might indeed be inherited from the mad Ruther- 
fords. The wilful manner in which Rachel had taken the management 
of her affair with young Eastwood into her own hands, breathing no 
word of her secret, and her resolution, till his arrival at the door made 
counsel impossible, proved to Miss Whitney that her control was a thing 
of the past. “I don’t think she can be quite right,” the good lady said 
to herself, “ or she would never behave so strangely.” Then it was that 
she began to look anxiously at the dinner-knives, not so much in fear 
for her own safety, as in doubt whether Rachel, being certainly a little 
mad, might not think of ending her love troubles by an attempt on her 
own life. Thus harassed and frightened, she had meekly consented to 
write the note which summoned Mr. Lauriston, and had then retired to 
her room with a headache, which was made worse by speculations as to 
what people would think, what Mrs. Eastwood would say, what Rachel 
would do, and whether they would not all end by getting into the papers. 
It was not likely that Miss Whitney would offer any opposition to the 
scheme which would confide her terrible charge to Mrs, Latham’s guar- 
dianship. 
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